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INDIA’S PEOPLES AND THEIR FOOD 


Str E. Joun RuSsELu, F.R.S.* 


HE Union of India—Bharat—had at March, 1951, a population of 

356-83 millions,! an increase of some 40 million over the 1941 
Census. This represents a gain of about 13 per cent., or eight per 
minute day after day, month after mcnth, and year after year. During 
the decade 1931-1941 the increase had been 15% for the whole sub- 
continent and for the still earlier decade 1921-31 10%, but in the 
period 1911-21 there had been no significant increase. The steady rise 
in the rate of increase largely results from the work of the British 
agricultural and medical staffs in mitigating the effects of the diseases 
and periodical famines that used to keep down numbers. Nearly 
83 per cent. of the population live in rural areas and 70 per cent. 
of them depend on agriculture for a livelihood. 


Sor, AND WATER RESOURCES 
The gross land area is 1-14 million square miles or 729 million acres. 
Of this, however, only 528-3 million .acres are classified : this part is 
commonly called the net area and the statistics have reference to it 
alone. The utilisation in 1950 was as follows :— 


Union of India, million acres. 


Land Cultivable 
Gross Classified Cultivable area sown Irrigated but not sown 
781-5 536°3 369-7 235-8 49-3 133-9 
+729 528°3 366-3 233-6 48-5 132-7 


(Report of the Planning Commission, New Delhi, 1950). 
fOmitting Kashmir and Jammu. 


The area “cultivable but not sown” includes about 64 million 
acres of fallow and the area not cultivable includes some 54 million 
acres of forest. The average density of population is 296 per sq. mile : 
the area of sown land per head of population is 0-60 acres. There is 
some double sowing and the area of crops is 278 million acres, but 42 
million acres are in non-food crops. The actual area of food crops is, 
like the sown land area, 236 million acres. This area, however, is 
constantly diminishing: in 1911 it had been 0-9 acres per head : 
since that date the area of cultivated land has somewhat increased, 
but not enough to keep pace with the growth of population. Meanwhile, 
large areas of land are lost annually by erosion, waterlogging and 
other causes discussed later. There is no evidence that yields per acre 
have increased. 

The sown land is very unevenly distributed : 80% of it is included 
in eight states, which between them comprise only 58% of the gross 
area. The statistics for these states are given in Table 1. 


. ? 


* An address delivered to the Annual Conference of the Association in London 
on January 3rd, 1952. : 

1 This does not include 4:37m. (estimated) in Kashmir and Jammu which are 
still subject of dispute with Pakistan. 


B 
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TABLE 1. 


Land utilisation of the chief food-producing states of the Union of India: 
million acres, 1950. 


Sown as Trrigated 
Sown Cultivable % of Irrigated as % of 
State area. area. Cultivable. area. sown. 
Attar Pradesh* .. .. 38-1 50-8 75 12-6 33 
Madras sts ee ears aye ite) Ae 52-1 61 Boe 31 
Bombay Edie Sepa eah Lu ots ta 34:7 81 1-4 5 
Madhya Pradesht .. 24-2 42-4 57 17, 7 
Bihar Fe ee, eR oe LO, 31-3 56 5:3 30 
ij Abie Eos Wee = aon Soe alllot!) 16-1 74 6-0 51 
WeBengal .8 =: ee) Lle2 14:1 80 1-8 Ika © 
Orissat dst 6-5 11-0 59 183 21 
Assam eR eta 5-2 24-1 22 1-0 21 
Total “A” States .. 174-7 276-7 63 41-2 22 
Hyderabad agit 22-5 38°5 58 1-4 6 
Mysore Sore siaue es 6-2 10-3 60 ent 18 
Union of India .. .. 235-8 369-7 64 49-3 21 


* Formerly United Provinces. 
+ Formerly Central Province and Berar. 


As often happens in hot countries the soils are poor by British 
standards, their content of organic matter and plant food, especially 
nitrogen and phosphate, being much lower than is usual in English 
soils : the nitrogen content is often only about 0-05% or less as com- 
pared with 0:12 to 0-16°% or more in England. This poverty arises 
partly from the rapid destruction of the soil organic matter by termites 
and other insects and by micro-organisms under the influence of the 
prevailing high temperature but largely from the inability of the 
peasants to grow such restorative crops as clover, lucerne, or grasses, 
owing to the overriding necessity to produce cereals. This low level 
of plant nutrients results in low levels of productiveness, except where 
it can be overcome by the use of nitrogen and phosphatic fertilisers or 
organic manure. In all these materials India’s resources are low. 

Over most of India water supply is the chief factor limiting crop 
production : water is more precious than land and is, indeed, in some 
districts a potent motive for crime. The peasants have learned by 
long experience much more about conserving water than about con- 
serving soil. 

Water for crops comes from three sources ; 

(1) The rainfall, everywhere markedly seasonal ; 
(2) The northern rivers fed by the rains and melting snows of the 

Himalayas ; 

(3) Supplies in the subsoil. 


THe RAINFALL AND ITS UTILISATION 


Of all India’s water resources the monsoon is by far the most 
important : a good monsoon may mean plenty and a bad one hunger 
or even famine. 80% of India’s cropped land is entirely dependent on 
it and over a large part of the country itis unreliable. It is traditionally 
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reckoned that the monsoon fails in one year in five, but forecasting is 
not yet possible in spite of much good work by Gilbert Walker and 
others. Fortunately the failure is frequently only local ; hungry areas 
may be supplied from those more fortunate, but this has become more 
difficult since partition. 

The rainfall is highest in the north-eastern regions, especially in 
parts of Bengal and Assam, where it reaches 200 or more inches a 
year ; the Assam hills hold the world’s record for measured rainfall— 
905 inches in the year 1861 : of this 366 inches fell in July. Through- 
out these north-eastern regions floods are liable to occur, often doing 
great damage. 

Going westwards along the northern plain the rainfall rapidly 
decreases till in Sind it is only 5 inches a year and in Baluchistan, 
Rajput and Makran there are great deserts. But much of this plain is 
so well watered by the rivers rising in the Himalayas and it has such 
stores of subsoil water that irrigation can take the place of. rain. 
Going south through the plateau region of the peninsula the rainfall 
also decreases, but not so much as in the north : in the eastern part it 
may be 30 inches or more; in the west it is less. In the south the 
delectable state of Mysore and the happy land of Travancore have 
fairly good rainfall and 29% of Travancore’s sown land is irrigated. 

The central section, the northern part of the plateau which 
stretches southwards from the Vindhya ranges, is the region most 
dependent on rainfall as its rivers are not well suited to irrigation, and, 
unlike the northern plains, it has no great stores of subsoil water. It 
includes Madhya Pradesh (the old Central Provinces), the Bombay 
Presidency, Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat (Gwalior) and Bhopal : 
only 1 to 7% of their sown areas is irrigated. The eastern part of 
Madhya Pradesh is fairly well off, having a rainfall of 50 to 70 inches : 
this is ample even for paddy, its chief crop ; the north-western section 
has less, 45-55 inches, sufficient for wheat and gram ; but the south- 
eastern section has still less, only about 30 to 35 inches, and here 
cotton and millet are the chief crops. The Bombay Presidency is 
worse off. A belt about 100 to 150 miles wide on the eastern side of the 
Western Ghats is especially liable to droughts. Most of the summer 
monsoon—which comes from the Arabian Sea—is intercepted by the 
mountains ; some rainfall comes with the so-called winter monsoon 
from the Bay of Bengal, but it comes erratically and in storms: the 
annual rainfall has ranged from 14 to 48 inches, the average being 
about 20 to 25 inches, but 4 inches may fall in one hour. About half 
the year’s rain may come in September and October and all of it be- 
tween July and November. Crop production is hazardous: a state of 
emergency or even of famine has periodically had to be proclaimed. 
Here India’s poverty and malnutrition are seen in all their nakedness. 


Dry Farminc Meruops 


The Department of Agriculture early began to work out methods 
for the more effective utilisation of the rainfall here, and gradually the 
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so-called Bombay Dry Farming System has been developed which 
has proved very effective. It consists of three parts. The cropping 
programme is carefully adapted to the local conditions. Soils 18 
inches or more in depth are used for winter (rabi) crops ; shallow soils 
less than 9 inches in depth are used for summer (kharif) pulses or for 
grass if the slope is great ; soils of intermediate depth can be used for 
most kharif crops. Crop varieties are selected or bred to be drought 
resistant and early maturing. Various cultural and soil management 
devices are adopted.2 Shallow banks or bunds are put round the 
fields to impound rain water and restrain the run off. Ploughing, if 
done, is shallow,? but neither at the Sholapur nor the Bijapur experi- 
mental farms has ploughing been necessary at all; harrowing has 
served just as well. Local experiments are always needed to determine 
what cultivation should be done, when and how often: the purposes 
are to build up a good crumb structure in the soil, to obtain a favour- 
able seed bed and to destroy weeds, but the surface of the soil must be 
left rough to avoid wind erosion and to facilitate the sinking in of the 
rain water. Proper rotations must be worked out; optimum times 
and rates of seeding, spacing and depth all need to be determined by 
trial as do the possibilities of manuring, especially with farmyard 
manure. It is estimated that these special dry farming methods are 
needed on some 15 million acres of land in the Bombay Presidency, as 
well as considerable areas in other states. Even at best they are 
liable to break down in a year of poor rainfall. 


IRRIGATION 


Properly conducted irrigation is the surest means of crop production 
and it has been practised from very ancient times in India. References 
occur in the Rigveda period (c.2500 B.C.) to irrigation from canals, 
wells and lakes, and to the skilled craftsmen who * rendered the fields 
fertile ; they led forth the rivers ; plants spring upon the waste and 
water spreads over the low places.’”4 

Canals, wells and tanks remain to this day India’s sources of 
irrigation water. Modern developments began in 1865 when the 
Government of India introduced a system of public loans for financing 
irrigation works. The British engineers and agriculturalists, however, 
transformed the ancient art into a modern science, and when they 
departed from India in 1945 they left behind them some of the greatest 
and most efficient irrigation schemes in the world. The men who did 
the work had but scanty recognition, and the myriads of people who 
will benefit by them will never know to whom they owe them. During 
the present century the irrigated area in the pre-partition provinces 


*'These methods are discussed by J. K. Basu: 38th Indian Soil Congress 
Bangalore, 1951. 

3 The older recommendation of deep ploughing and fine surface mulch has been 
given up. 

4H. H. Wilson, Rig Veda Sanhita, Bangalore. See also Radha Kumud Mookerji, 
Hindu Civilisation, London, 1936, and A. K. Narayan Ayer, Agriculture and 
Allied Arts in Vedic India, Bangalore, 1949. 
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increased from 30 million acres in 1900 to over 70 million acres in 1947, 
the largest in the world. Asia has, indeed, 70% of the world’s irrigated 
land, most of it watered from the Himalayan rivers. The Indian areas 
are watered as follows :— 


Other Total 
Canals Wells Tanks areas Million acres 
20-9 12-6 9-3 6-5 49-3 


Government works are responsible for 85°, of the canal-irrigated area 
and about 35% of the rest. 

Wells are the simplest and most widely used source of irrigation 
water though they serve only about a quarter of the irrigated land. 
The water is lifted either by man power using a long pole as lever to 
pull the buckets out of the well, or by a windlass or Persian wheel 
worked by oxen: the creaking of the wheels is one of the most 
typical sounds of the Indian countryside. Wells have the usual 
advantage that each peasant has his own and can take the water when 
he wants ; further, the appliances are simple and can be made and kept 
in repair by the village craftsmen, but they are very inefficient : a pole 
pump waters only about four acres and a water wheel only about 
five to twelve acres. A much better appliance, the tube well, was 
introduced by Sir William Stampe in 1934 into the United Provinces 
from California, and has proved so successful that by 1937 some 1,700 
had been sunk to irrigate about 750,000 acres of crops, an average of 
about 440 acres each. The average depth of the well is 270 feet, and 
this taps some 80 feet of coarse waterladen sands : the water is under 
pressure and rises to 40 to 50 feet from the surface whence it is pumped 
up to the irrigation channels. It can be made to serve several purposes. 
The issuing stream of water can be tapped by the women for filling 
their pots for domestic use ; it flows into a tank where they can do 
their washing, and thence to a large tank where the men can bathe. A 
well yields about 30,000 gallons of water an hour and the pumping is 
done by electric power generated from the Ganges Canal Hydro- 
electric Grid System. 

The area commanded by the well is about double the area watered 
at any one time: it averages about 1,000 acres (roughly 1} square 
miles) and about 500 acres of crops are irrigated. The demand is so 
great that by 1950 the United Provinces had some 7,000 in operation, 
about one-third of which were Government-owned, while they were 
also widely used in the Punjab, Bihar and elsewhere. A British 
engineering firm is sinking another 1,000 in the Ganges valley. 

By 1948 more than 3,000 cusecs were being pumped in the Indo- 
Gangetic plain and there was no evidence of any fall in the water level. 
Stampe considers that it is maintained by an underground river which 
he equates with the Saraswati of Hindu mythology, and of which only 
the upper level has as yet been tapped ; 60 to 80 million gallons per 
square mile per hour could, he thinks, be safely pumped. If this be so a 


5 Includes flood irrigation from rivers and some private tanks. 
6 Sir William Stampe, Empire J. Expt. Agric., 1948, vol. 16, pp. 47-54. 
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considerable increase is possible in the number of tube wells along its 
course. 

In other districts, however, extension of pumping systems seems to 
have lowered the water table. In the Madras Presidency, I was in- 
formed that it is 12 feet lower in some places than it was before the 
war; it had fallen in the Central Provinces also. A survey of under- 
ground water supplies is urgently needed, and the present freedom to 
sink wells of any depth in any place may have to be curtailed. 

Efficient and economic use of the water requires a minimum 
length of channels and distributaries : this necessitates a rectangular 
layout of the crops. The peasant holdings on the other hand are 
commonly irregular in outline: the peasants are often unwilling to 
correct this by exchange of land. But they are prepared to consolidate 
their crops into the necessary rectangles in order to get the benefit of 
the tube well, and they accept further the need for uniformity of 
variety, cultivation and manuring so as to secure uniformity of growth. 
This, of course, is in marked contrast with the ordinary peasant hold- 
ing, each with its little well and its crops grown in separate and 
independent patches. Tube well areas stand out as vivid green 
rectangles against the parched brown appearance of the surrounding 
countryside, and the villages often have a refreshing look of prosperity. 
The peasant fully recognises the value of a tube well. 


IRRIGATION FROM RIvERs BY CANALS 


One of India’s tragedies is the irregular flow of its rivers. They are 
in full spate during the monsoon period, and those rising in the Hima- 
layas receive in July and later vast additional quantities of water from 
the melting snow and ice in the mountains. They tear along, laden 
with silt, often overflowing their banks and doing much damage to 
crops, in places eroding the soil or covering it up with sand or silt, at 
times, as in Bengal in 1943, destroying whole villages with much loss of 
life. Then when the monsoon ends the rivers shrink ; the dry season 
sets in and the fear is not of flood but of drought. 

Hitherto it has not been found practicable to store much of the 
seasonal spate of water but only to divert some of it on to the land for 
useful crop production. Barrages or diversion weirs have been con- 
structed to deflect some of the water into one or two main canals out 
of which a network of distributaries carries it on to the fields. The 
river banks are raised by levees for some distance above the barrage 
and this leads to some storage of water, but the system ceases to 
function when the river level falls too low ; the soil, however, may still 
be moist enough to carry a further crop. There are several of these 
diversion dams in the north and on the eastern coast and probably 
there is little scope for many more. 

The proportion of river water used, however, is very small : about 
1,356 million acre-feet of water are estimated to flow annually through 
the rivers of India, but under 6% (only about 76 millions) are taken for 


Sa 
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irrigation.” The utmost that can at present be hoped for the remaining 
94% is that it may flow harmlessly to the sea. 

In addition to the canal systems fed by rivers there are many tanks 
and reservoirs to store the rain water for use on the land. 


Tur Foop anp CasH Crops 


Food crops amount to 236 million acres and cash crops to 20 million. 
(Table 2). The total is greater than the sown area of land because 
some of it carries two crops a year. 


TABLE 2. 


Areas and yields of principal crops, Union of India, 1949-50. 
1. Foop Crores. 


Million Million Million Million 
acres. tons. acres. tons. 
CERBALS. 
Kharif crops : 
TUCO gates © tctee teen me aul tos 73°9 22-8 
Maize / 8:7 2°3 
Millets : 
OW AT Sth tae ete ee aie BST 5:8 + 160-8 37-0 
Dalam ee ese ot 21-3 2-6 
Ragi.. Rr. AEE 5-4 1-4 
Small millets a, oe 13-8 2:2 
Rabi crops : 
Wiheadti 2 carey i a ee iL 6-3 5 
Barley 7:6 2°2 } a ay 
Total Cereals .. ee Me ai ack read Reus 192-6 45-5 
Oruzr Foop Crops. 
Gram .. Pde, alae f 20-2 3°37 
Other pulses Poe ae. 2020 4-0 
Oil seeds Stas tr data 19-0 4-6* 
Potatoes ES ‘el aswigee 0-55 1-5 
Sugar Caneutn jie ta esc 3-6 4-9 
(RotaieH oOdl Ono pss Mraee. | Lie) Wika a.) tee) eel ae 235 -9F 64-1 


IJ. CasH Crops. 
Million Output 


acres Millions 
COttongn a= cru eet. et 11:8 — 
Jute... ae 1-2 3-1 bales of 400 lbs. 
Oil seeds (non- edible). 5-1 0-5 tons 
Tobacco ib Dee BSE 0:8 0-2 tons 
Tea i pains” Ee ane ae 0-77 535-0 lb. 
Coffee .. 5 ‘ea 0-22 38-6 lb. 
Rib betes te MET EE. 0-16 33-7 lb. 
ANOUENC OER GMOrmeyests on! bo) ao mcd od |)oon on oo 20-05 


* Includes: ground nuts, 9:7 million acres, 3-4 million tons; rape and 
mustard, 4:7 million acres, 0-8 million tons; sesamum, 4:6 million acres, 0:4 
million tons. Total, 19 million acres, 4-6 million tons. 

+ The total area of crops was in 1948 /9 provisionally estimated at 278 million 
acres of which 187 million were cereals. This exceeds the area of land sown (236 
million acres) because some of the land (about 44 million acres) carries two or more 
crops a year. 

Norr.—A third group of crops supplies neither food nor cash and is therefore 
not enumerated ; it includes crops for fodder, green manure and other purposes, 
usually second sowings after a main crop, and a number of miscellaneous crops. 


7 Report of Planning Commission, 1950. 
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The chief food crops are rice, millet and wheat, with some maize and 
barley ; these between them occupy 65 to 70% of the sown area. 
Pulses are next in area, then come the oil seeds, relatively smal] in area 
but very important in India’s dietary. Fruit—particularly mangoes— 
and vegetables are grown near the village but to a less extent than they 
should be. The chief cash crops are jute, cotton and sugar cane, but 
sugar cane ranks also as a food crop. Tea and coffee are of great 
importance in the very limited areas where they grow well: they make 
considerable contributions to the national income. Tea is confined to 
the acid soils of the wet hill tracts around Darjeeling, in Assam, and 
southern India; its cultivation is highly specialised and still largely 
remains in British hands. Coffee is grown in southern India. 

The chief factor determining crop distribution is the water supply. 
Rice, jute end tea require most water and are therefore found in the 
regions of hiz rainfall, or in the case of rice, of adequate irrigation. 
At the other extreme come the millets and short stapled cotton, which 
tolerate drier conditions than other crops and are grown in low rainfall 
regions. In between come wheat, and, often associated with it, gram ; 
also other pulses and oil seeds, sugar cane and longer stapled cotton : 
all require good but not excessive supplies of water. 

Of all the crops rice is by far the most important: it is India’s 
chief food. As grown it is called paddy: after the husk is removed it 
becomes rice. Usually 100 parts of paddy give 67 to 70 of rice. Asa 
plant it does not appear to be very adaptable to different conditions, but 
fortunately vast numbers of varieties, wild and cultivated, occur in 
India, more than in any other country—some 2,000 in Bihar alone ; 
one or other can also always be found satisfying the local conditions of 
soil and climate and the rather fastidious demands of the local markets. 
Some varieties are almost as tolerant of dry conditions as barley ; 
others can grow in water, and can keep pace with a steadily rising flood 
to 10 or 15 feet ; some can grow up to two feet a day in order to keep 
their heads above water: the straw may finally be 20 feet long. The 
work of classifying these different varieties, and cross breeding to 
produce newer ones, was started in 1913 by G. P. Hector in Bengal 
and by F. R. Parnell at Coimbatore in Madras, and has continued ever 
since ;* it is carried on now in each of the states » the experimental 
rice station at Chinsurah, Bengal, is to do international work under the 
aegis of F.A.O. No experimental work in the whole field of agriculture 
is more arduous : it involves paddling about in gum-boots in mud and 
water infested with snakes, leeches and other noisome beasts, with no 
shade from the broiling sun, in regions infested with malarial mosquitoes 
and annoying insects of every kind. But the breeders have done good 


* Hector’s publications began in 1913 in Mem. Dept. Agric. India Bot. Ser., 
vol. 6; his work on classification, done with several collaborators, is recorded in 
Indian J. Agric. Sci., 1934, vol. 4. Parnell’s work is described in volumes of the 
Mem. Dept. Agric. India Bot. Ser., beginning 1919, vol. 9, p. 75 and ending 1922, 
vol. 11, p. 185. It was developed by N. Ramiah. A summary of Indian investiga- 
tions on rice and other crops is given by R. H. Richharia, Plant Breeding and 
Genetics in India, Patna, 1945. 
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work ; they have produced earlier maturing varieties that can be 
removed in time to allow a second crop to be sown in the same year : 
varieties protected from the destructive insect gundhi by a leaf sheath 
that encloses the panicle of grains—otherwise open and exposed to 
attack : also varieties with purple leaves that the cultivator can readily 
distinguish from the green leaves of the wild rice growing as a weed 
in the crop and greatly reducing its yield. 

Paddy produces more food per acre than any other grain crop in 
India. Yields of 1,000 to 1,500 lb. per acre (i.e. 670 to 1,000 Ib. of rice) 
are not uncommon. 4,000 lb. or more have been obtained by suitable 
manuring with oil cakes and sulphate of ammonia, and in India’s 
most prolific region, the Ambasamu Oram district of the Tinevally 
River, where two crops a year are grown, the record yield is 7,000 lb. 
per acre for the first and 5,000 lb. per acre for the second, making 
12,000 lb. per acre in all. The ordinary cultivator gets nothing like 
these yields : he has only one crop a year and the average yield for the 
whole country is about 750 lb. of rice per acre.® The rice is boiled and 
eaten with curry and some vegetable ; it is commonly served on a large 
leaf instead of a plate. 

Next to rice, the millets are the most common foods in India- 
These lack the attractiveness of rice and of wheat : they are the poor 
relations among the grain crops and the poor man’s food, but they have 
the invaluable property of being able to grow in conditions which neither 
wheat, rice nor maize could tolerate. They require less water to pro- 
duce a given weight of dry matter and they can survive droughts that 
would be fatal to other cereals: they are also more tolerant of the 
soluble salts that often occur in arid soils. Further, their leaves and 
stalks provide food for the animals. 

Like rice the millets appear to be indigenous to India and large 
numbers of different sorts occur : some 36 species and more than 200 
varieties are known at the Coimbatore Research Station to be in 
cultivation and there are probably many others. Jowar or Great Millet 
(Sorghum vulgare) is the most popular, followed by Bajra, Pearl or 
Bullrush Millet (Pennisetum typhoideum): these indeed are often 
grown as kharif or summer crops in the rainy season. Ragi or Finger 
Millet (Hleusine coracana) and Indian Millet (Setaria italica) both 
tolerate poorer conditions, but the poor man’s millet par excellence is 
Kodo (Paspalum scrobiculatum), most tolerant of all of drought and 
poverty and grown on poor soil in hilly tracts: these, however, are 
much less widely cultivated. As the millets are grown in much poorer 
conditions than rice or wheat, their yields are naturally lower: the 
average for jowar is put by the Planning Commission at 418 Ib. per 
acre and that of bajra at 345 lb. : the other sorts give still lower yields. 
So far the plant breeders have been less successful in improving the 


® The Planning Commission puts it at 760 lb. for the period 1939-46 and 
F.A.O. gives the average as 10-5 ewt. paddy per acre: taking 70% as the con- 
version factor this comes to 735 lb. rice per acre. 
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millets than they have with wheat and rice: but the peasants have 
had a long start in making their selections,'° 

Wheat comes between rice and millets in its water requirements 
and does not tolerate high temperatures ; it is largely confined to the 
drier parts of the north and even there it is a winter or rabi crop: it 
is usually grown on good soils and indeed the wheat belt which stretches 
across the United Provinces and the Punjab includes some of the most 
productive land in India. The wheat is not made into loaves but into 
flat cakes, like pancakes, called chapatties. 

British plant breeders have done much to improve the Indian 
wheats. The pioneering work of collecting and classifying was done by 
W.H. Moreland and Bryce Burt : the breeding was started in 1905 at 
Pusa by A. Howard and his wife, Gabrielle ; some of their sorts still 
survive. The work has been diligently continued since and is now 
being carried on by New Delhi under B. P. Pal and elsewhere. The 
average yields in lb. per acre of these food grains have been for the 
ten years 1937 to 1946 :— 


Average 
lb. peracre Range 
RiG6: aien? Yeh acspe seule 759 678-796 
Wheat Aree ree Le 615 541-671 
SOW ELEN ey a ee ace. a 418 322-479 
Bajra .. 315 273-392 


The total production of food grains including rice, the millets, wheat, 
maize, barley and gram has been as follows for the Union of India :— 

1943/4 1944/5 1945/6 1946/7 1947/8 1948/9 1949/50 Average 
Million acres 192 202 198 196 191 207 213 200 
Million tons 51-7. 51-1 45-7 46-1 48-2 47-8) 49-1 48-5 
The average over-all yield of grain is 540 lb. per acre, about 0-9 million 
calories per acre. The average quantity of grain produced per head 
of population is thus 300 lb.12 Next in importance to the cereals come 
the pulses, of which gram (Cicer arietinum) is the chief : lentils, various 
peas and beans, mung (Phaseolus) and others are also grown. These 
supply additional protein in which rice is so deficient. The area is 
about 46 million, acres. They are grown all over India and there are 
many varieties : one or more can always be found suitable wherever 
any cereal can grow. 

Oil is very important for Indian cookery and there are about 19 
million acres of edible oil seeds, but it is difficult to give an exact 
figure because the plants are often grown interspersed among other 
crops. India grows a greater variety of oil seeds in commercial quan- 
tities than any other country in the world: over 125 different kinds, 
wild or cultivated, are in use. The chief are ground nuts, mustard, 


10 The plant breeding work is described by R. H. Richharia, loc. cit. 

1 The Howards’ work is described in ‘‘ Wheat in India,” A. Howard & G. L. C. 
Howard, Calcutta, 1909—a series of papers in Mem. Dept. Agric. India Bot. Ser., 
the last being in vol. 6, pp. 233-266, 1914. Later work is summarised by R. H. 
Richharia, loc. cit. 

2 Planning Commission, Sept. 1950. 

8 In addition 5 million acres of non-edible oil seeds are grown, 3-7 million of 
linseed and 1-4 million of castor (1949-50 figures). 

14 Richharia, loc. czt. 4 
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sesame (til). Ground nuts are grown chiefly in the central regions : 
Madras, Bombay and the Central Provinces. They are interesting 
as being among the few beneficent plant introductions into India, 
having been brought from America in early times (16th or 17th cen- 
turies) by the Portuguese or the Jesuit fathers. This success stands in 
marked contrast with some of the 20th century introductions which 
have become pestilential weeds and are proving very difficult to eradi- 
cate, especially water hyacinth. In addition a good deal of coconut 
oil is used, especially in the coastal regions of the south, where coconut 
is sometimes a staple food. 


Inp1a’s AvERAGE Foop SUPPLIES 


These three sets of grains between them supply on the average 
something like 1,500 calories daily. Jaggery, or gur, a hard brown 
mass obtained by evaporating the juice of the sugar cane, is very 
popular throughout India and is rich in calories : the output in 1949/50 
was 4-9 million tons from 3-6 million acres or 1-3 oz. per head per day. 
Sundry root crops, fruits and vegetables, spices, curry components, 
“ pan,”’ etc., varying in the different parts of India, contribute rather 
to the flavours, stimulants and vitamins than to the calories. 

In spite of the large live stock population the amount of animal food 
produced is very small. The reason is that the animals are far too 
numerous for the very small amount of food available for them. 
Slaughter of cattle is forbidden by Hindu religious law, the cow 
being a sacred animal: castration is rarely practised, breeding is 
uncontrolled. Reduction of numbers and controlled breeding are 
alike impossible, nor can the animal food supply be increased. Land 
cannot be spared for growing fodder crops. The animals must subsist 
on straw, weeds, wild grazing or other waste material, and are con- 
sequently very inefficient for work or milk production. Norman 
Wright in 1936 estimated the yield of milk per cow about 3 to 5 pints 
daily :1° it is certainly less now. Buffaloes give about 50% more milk, 
and it is richer ; indeed in spite of their low numbers they contributed 
in 1936 about half India’s milk supply. Only about one-third is con- 
sumed in liquid form, and in the towns it is commonly adulterated ; 
most of the milk is converted into ghee, a product something like butter 
but more concentrated. F.A.O. estimate that the whole supply of 
milk and milk products amounted on the average in 1949/50 to the 
equivalent of 4-3 oz. of milk daily, i.e. a little over one pint in five days. 
Meat is eaten only by few, about 5 lb. a year is the average consumption 
per head. Fish is still less eaten, and only by some living near the sea, 
including some high caste Bengalis; the average is about 24 lb. per 
year. Widespread poverty and religious beliefs are the chief reasons ; 
beef is forbidden to Hindus by their religious laws ; pig is anathema in 


15 Note that 1 million tons of grain could provide the present population with 
about } oz. per head per day for a year. 

16 Report on the development of the Cattle Dairy Industries of India (Delhi, 
1937). A common milk yield in Great Britain is 2 to 3 gallons daily. 
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most parts of India ; mutton is eaten only by some, such as the Maratha 
cultivators. Muslims, however, eat both beef and mutton though not 
pork. 


TABLE 4. ; 
Numbers of calories and grams of protein per head per day supplied by the 


Indian dietary. (F.A.O.) i Seal 
AVERAGE 1934/39 1948/49 1949/50 =U. Ho eas 
Calories Ray. aly che gt 1968 1,621 1,702 2,990 
Cereals (oz.\~ 5. ae se 14-8 11-3 12-2 9-6 
Protein (grams) : 
AX oeweT Wie mee a0 8-5 5:8 5-7 46-0 
Vegetable. .. .. 47-8 36°7 od 42-8 


These figures are averages; the range is rather wide: nothing 
“approaching equality of distribution exists. There is much real hunger 
among the poorer people. Not infrequently I have been asked : ““ How 
many times a day do you eat?’ And I remember being accosted by a 
poor Hindu going into one of the very sacred temples from which | 
was debarred saying to me: “‘ Give me money, and I will eat for you 
in the name of God.” There is a system of rationing but it does not 
apply to producers and concerns only about 150 million out of India’s 
357 millions: for some time it stood at about 12 oz. a day, but then 
had to be reduced to 9 oz. and in some areas less. This has been 
accompanied by “‘ procurement” of grain from the peasants, i.e. 
purchase at fixed prices. However, since they are below those of the 
black market the policy has been unpopular, and a flourishing black 
market has permitted evasion. 

The rapid growth of population has not been accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in food production and in consequence the 
amount of cereals produced per head has fallen from nearly 15 oz. 
daily before the war, to 11 oz. daily in 1949/50, and the total calories 
per day from nearly 2,000 to 1,600 only.1” This deterioration of the 
dietary had apparently begun before the 1930’s : there are no strictly 
comparable data, but a number of observations and surveys suggest 
that in the earlier days more food grains per head were available. 
There had long been an export of wheat and oil seeds, but there was a 
corresponding or larger import of rice from Burma which not only 
supplied deficiencies but kept down speculation. 

Part of the present deficiency of food grains is due to the loss of 
productive areas in the north now forming part of Pakistan, from which 
about 1 million tons of grain annually used to be drawn, and part to 
loss of imports of rice from Burma, but mainly it is the consequence of 
the smaller amount of sown land now available per head of population. 

On any standard the present dietary is unsatisfactory : it provides 
insufficient calories, and is ill-balanced, being deficient in fats, proteins 
(especially animal proteins), vitamins and minerals. In 1944 the 
Nutrition Advisory Committee of the Indian Research Fund Associa- 
tion drew up a model dietary conforming to their accepted standards : 
it required an increase in the production of pulses and sugar of about 


17 Imports had provided an additional ounce of grain and 100 calories. 
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30% ; a five-fold production of fats and oil-seeds, four-fold production 
of vegetables, eight-fold of fish and meat, doubling the milk output and 
ending adulteration—a programme completely impossible of achieve- 
ment in any foreseeable future. 

A much more modest programme was adopted in 1948. It was to 
increase food production as much as possible by increased irrigation 
and by bringing into cultivation some of the land at present fallow or 
waste. The irrigation schemes are by far the most important: they 
include flood control and the setting up of hydro-electric schemes. 
They are costly, but help is being given under the Colombo Plan. 

One of the most interesting of these schemes deals with the Damo- 
dar Valley region. The river rises in the hills of Chota Nagpur at the 
eastern end of the Vindhya Ranges: it flows south-east through 
Bihar and West Bengal entering the Hooghly river south of Calcutta. 
It is notorious for its liability to flood: it has caused the death of 
millions : the 1943 disaster in the Burdwan region led to a famine in 
which 14 million people perished. It is naturally a vicious river but 
has been made worse by man. The headwater region has about 50 
inches of rain a year, mostly falling between mid-June and mid- 
September. It was originally covered with forest, but this has been 
badly overcut and over-grazed, with the inevitable result of serious 
erosion and flooding. In July 1948, the Central Government established 
the Damodar Valley Corporation to draw up and carry out a com- 
prehensive rehabilitation scheme. The whole of the catchment area— 
some 4 million acres—is treated as one unit. In the upland area the 
erosion damage is smoothed out by bulldozers ; terraces, bunds, and 
other soil and water conservation devices are set up, and gullies are 
plugged to stop further erosion. Already this region, which had of late 
carried only meagre crops of millets, is beginning to grow wheat, and 
what is more significant, the water level in the subsoil is rising. One 
million acres are brought under direct control ; 500,000 acres are to be 
grass and forest so as to reduce the amount of water run-off and con- 
sequently reduce the intensity of flood and soil erosion ; 350,000 acres 
are to be arable land; and the rest is non-agricultural, villages, 
roads, etc. 

The scheme for the lower part of the valley includes eight dams and 
reservoirs designed to provide storage for one million cusecs, this being 
50% greater than the highest flood recorded (650,000 cusecs) ; when 
they are completed, therefore, there should be no repetition of the 1913 
and 1943 disasters. The reservoirs will irrigate some 900,000 acres 
which should yield about 350,000 tons of food.1® 240,000 kw. will 
be generated, but there will be considerable seasonal fluctuations, and 
in order to smooth these out additional steam plant is to be set up to 
generate 200,000 kw.1® The cost of the scheme was estimated at 


18 This assumes an average yield of 870 lb. per acre, which is reasonable. 

19 Development of electrical energy is a prominent feature in the plan. The 
idea is to- establish secondary industries on modern lines: apparently getting 
away from Gandhi’s idea of reviving cottage industries. 
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Rs.680 million, but will inevitably be higher. Already work has had to 
be slowed down, but it is continuing, and in its comprehensiveness and 
quality it is an Indian counterpart of the Tennessee Valley Scheme. 

The National Planning Commission on July 9th, 1951, published its 
first Five Year Plan. This includes additional irrigation of 8 million 
acres of land by major works and 7 million acres of land by minor 
projects: the cost is estimated at Rs.4,500 million. The irrigation 
extensions of 15 million acres in the Five Year Plan, together with the 
4 million acres to be retrieved from fallow and the 14 million acres 
reclaimed from bush already mentioned will, the Commission estimates, 
increase production of food grains by 7-2 million tons, in addition to 
2-06 million bales of jute and 1-2 million bales of cotton : an impres- 
sive achievement if it could be attained. 

Among the most important of the reclamation projects are those 
dealing with the rehabilitation of eroded land. Loss has occurred 
both in regions of high and low rainfall. Overcutting and overfelling 
of trees in the high rainfall districts has led to much loss of soil and of 
subsoil water by increasing the run-off. In dry regions erosion occurs 
because of the difficulty of maintaining a protective vegetation cover ; 
over-grazing is common, the soil easily becomes reduced to dust and 
is liable to be carried away by the strong hot winds and especially the 
violent rainstorms. Fortunately the anti-erosion measures do not 
conflict with dry farming methods ; some of them, bunding, terracing, 
etc., are used for both purposes. 

It is difficult to estimate how much land has been lost by erosion 
because sheet erosion, the most widespread form, is also the least 
noticeable ; it takes off thin layers of soil perceptible only where careful 
records are kept, but continuing inexorably until in the end all the 
surface soil has gone. Basu estimates that the 70% of the 54 million 
acres in the scarcity tract of the Bombay Presidency have been more or 
less denuded, and about 32% rendered totally unfit for crop production. 
Much of this loss is recent. 

Action on the recognised lines is being taken by the Agricultural 
Department to rehabilitate this land. The old-established experiment 
station at Sholapur has supplied the basic information and the Land 
Improvement Enquiry Committee went fully into various aspects of 
the problem. By 1948 some 722,000 acres had been provided with 
contour bunds and something has since been done to improve these by 
consolidation and the provision of waste weirs for dealing with storm 
water. A beginning has been made with the use of grass as a protective 
agent. Rehabilitation has not yet caught up with the losses caused by 
erosion and considerably more active steps are necessary. 

More land could come into cultivation if better implements were 
available. Some 64 million acres of land that have been cultivated are 
left fallow, partly of necessity to build up a reserve of soil moisture, but 
partly also because the implements and bullock power are inadequate 
to get the sowing done in time. 

More food could be produced if it were possible to store sufficient 
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moisture in the soil during the summer monsoon period to enable it to 
carry crops during the five or six months of the dry season instead of 
lying bare as at present. This possibility is being studied by soil 
physicists. In the meantime, something has been done by breeding or 
selecting early varieties of crops which can be cleared off the ground in 
time to sow another crop before the ground has become too dry. If 
there are winter rains it becomes possible to obtain two crops in one 
year. 

One of the most effective methods of increasing output is by fuller 
use of manures and fertilisers. As already mentioned, Indian soils are 
poor by British standards, and good crop increases are generally ob- 
tained by applying manures and fertilisers. Quantities of cattle 
manure are produced but it is primarily used as a fuel, as is usual in 
dry countries where trees are scarce and there is no coal ; not more than 
40% is estimated to get on to the land. The need for alternative 
sources of fuel has long been recognised ; the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in 1928 had recommended the establishment of plantations 
near the villages for this purpose, but this was not carried out. Oil 
stoves would provide no solution unless they could be designed to 
provide the slow, low-temperature combustion needed for the village 
mode of cooking, the only one the women understand. 

Vigorous attempts have been made to induce the towns and villages 
to convert their refuse into compost. Few of India’s towns and none of 
the villages have water-borne sanitation and the potential quantities of 
compost are considerable : in 1950 they were estimated by the Agri- 
cultural Department at 20 million tons per annum from the villages and 
5 million tons from the towns. Only a fraction of this however, is pro- 
duced ; 2° but even if all the potential quantities were made they would 
still suffice only for about 4 million acres out of the 236 million acres 
sown. 

By far the most hopeful means of increasing yields per acre is by the 
use of fertilisers, chiefly nitrogenous, in many cases phosphatic, but 
rarely potassic or lime. W. Burns estimates that by their proper use 
crop yields could be raised from 30 to 100%."" The difficulty is supply. 
To give only an average of 20 lb. nitrogen per acre to India’s 236 
million acres of sown land would need 2 million tons; but as the 
world’s present output of combined nitrogen is not much above 4 
million tons, the International Pool could allocate to India only 100,000 
tons nitrogen in 1949—5% of its desirable quantity even if India could 
have paid for more. A fertiliser factory is to be set up at Sindhri as 
part of one of the new water utilisation schemes, and this is hoped 
to produce by 1955 half a million tons of fertiliser—including 
about. 75,000 tons of nitrogen—but a vastly greater need will remain 


20 See A. Acharya, Bull. 60, Indian Council Agric. Research, New Delhi, 
1950: and also the Compost Bulletins issued by the Dept. of Agric. 

21 W. Burns, Technological possibilities of Agricultural development in India, 
Dept. of Education, Health and Lands, Govt. of India, 1944. The experimental 
material is summarised and discussed by A. B. Stewart, Rept. on Soil Fertility 

nvestigations in India, Delhi, 1947. 
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which can be satisfied, if at all, only by imports from the west. Ade- 
quate supplies of phosphatic fertiliser are equally difficult to secure : 
certain quantities of bones are available, but nothing like enough. 

Another possibility of increased production is by use of new varieties 
of old crops. An enormous amount of work has been done in India 
during the last 50 years on the selection and breeding of improved 
varieties of crops, particularly the cash crops, sugar cane and cotton, 
and wheat, which was an export commodity when the work began. 
About 87% of the total area of sugar cane is now under improved 
varieties, but only about 20% of the wheat area and probably less of 
the rice area. For the other food crops, millets, pulses and oil seeds, 
the area is certainly much less. The position may be better than it 
looks as no good statistics are available, but the result is a disappointing 
return for so much devoted scientific work. 

One important reason is the absence of any good link between the 
plant breeder and the cultivator. While the sugar factories and the 
cotton ginneries can ensure the use of good varieties, there is no seed- 
trade with high standards of efficiency and probity which can take over 
promising sorts of food crops, multiply and distribute the seeds in pure 
condition. At present such work as is done is by Government Agency, 
but it is hampered by the poverty of the peasants and in places by the 
temptation to sell the issued seed in the black market rather than 
await next year’s harvest. 

Finally, there is the reduction of waste and losses by insect and 
fungus pests, which present serious problems to the plant pathologist, 
the entomologist and the mycologist. 


CONCLUSIONS 


India still has considerable possibilities of increasing food produc- 
tion. Experimental farms commonly obtain yields well above the 
average, showing that the peasants could produce much more food than 
they do. Wuy do they not use the better methods? The obvious 
reason is their deep seated poverty. The holdings are usually small, 
often scattered and generally uneconomical to operate. The oxen are 
inefficient, too ill-fed to be able'to work well ; implements are clumsy 
so that cultivations are often not done to time and sowing may be late 
or missed altogether. There is so little fuel that the cow-dung which 
ought to go on to the land must perforce be burned. This poverty is an 
important factor in causing famine, it prevents the building up of 
reserves. The Famine Commission of 1945 reported that in 1943, the 
year of the terrible Bengal famine in which over a million people 
perished, the total food deficit for the whole year was only three weeks 
supply. The poverty is said to be getting worse.?2 

A contributory cause of the low level of productiveness in some 
districts has been the system of land tenure based on share-cropping, 


“2 L. Kripalani—an official of the Congress Party. The United Nations 
estimate is that the national annual income in India is $57 per head compared with 
$773 in the United Kingdom and $1,453 in the United States. 
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which often acts as a deterrent. It is intended to abolish this and re- 
place it by peasant proprietorship and some form of co-operative 
farming. Something of the kind has been accomplished in the tube well 
areas and may yet be achieved for purposes of tractor cultivation. The 
ultimate goal, as the Planning Commission recognises, is the change 
from the old subsistence farming to modern economic farming. 

The main difficulty in my view lies in the lack of effective social and 
agricultural leadership in the Indian villages. Men are trained for the 
purpose but they do not take it up. Good agricultural colleges have 
been operating for 50 years but the students want Government or 
similar jobs, not farms. Courses for peasants’ sons are well attended, 
but these young men, too, want jobs, not a return to their fathers’ 
holdings. The fact is that the villages are unattractive, often un- 


savoury, insanitary and unhealthy ; and people who can leave them do 


so. The result is an almost complete absence of the good farmers who 
in Great Britain have always been the best instructors of their neigh- 
bours. Unfortunately it is a vicious circle: the farming cannot im- 
prove until the villages are made more attractive, and the villages can- 
not become more attractive until the farming improves. Much was 
done by devoted pioneers like F. L. Brayne, Malcolm Darling, Higgin- 
botham and others, but the circle can be broken only when the village 
welfare movement becomes a vocation for India’s young people, and 
they realise the truth of Tagore’s saying : “‘ In the keeping of the village 
lies the cradle of the race.’’ The task is enormous for there are some 
700,000 villages or more, and if one may judge from income tax returns, 
the total middle class population of India—from which the leadership 
must come—is only about half a million. 

The problem of feeding India, however, will remain extraordinarily 


‘difficult or even insoluble if the population continues to increase at its 


present rate. Even to maintain the present Jow standards of nutrition 


about 32 million acres of land would need to be added to the cultivated 


area in the next ten years, or, alternatively, the output per acre in- 
creased by 15%, or some 12 million additional acres brought under 
irrigation. These extensions may be possible but would certainly be 
extremely difficult. India’s leaders now recognise this ; “ family 
planning ”’ is definitely advocated by the Planning Commission and 
approved by Pandit Nehru. A movement in that direction set in after 
the 1914-18 war : the birth rate which had been 37 per thousand in the 
decade 1911 to 1920 fell to 25-4 in 1948. The death rate, however, 
showed a still sharper fall—from 34 to 17—so that the population 
increase still went on. 

This is India’s problem; but in the last 200 years so many links have 
been forged between our two countries that we can never cease to be 


interested in her welfare. 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE 


O. H. K. Spars, with a contribution by C. D. DESHPANDE.* 


THE VILLAGE IN GENERAL 


HE phrase “a land of villages,”’ so frequently applied to India," is 
true but pointless; any mainly agrarian country is a land of 
villages. There is some point, however, in noting the actual size of 
population units. Of the 658,595 inhabited localities of India in 1941, 
some 654,000 had under 5,000 people and no fewer than 450,902 under 
500. Settlements of under 5,000 held 315,000,000 souls—80%, of the 
total population. 

The great majority of the country folk, then live in small or large 
nucleated settlements, and areas of dispersed habitations are few : 
the Himalayan zone, and by no means all of that, is perhaps the only 
extensive area where there is much true dispersal of the type found in 
European highlands. But elsewhere in the hills, and in many parts of 
the Himalayas themselves, the unit is the small hamlet rather than the 
homestead. 

In the arid west this is enforced partly by the paucity of water- 
points, partly by the needs of defence—needs still visibly attested by 
the watch-towers of Pathan villages. Among the tribes of the Assam- 
Burma border defence is also an important factor ; villages are on hill- 
tops or spurs, often stockaded ; but it must be remembered also that 
the valleys of the wet jungly hills are extremely malarial, and that com- 
munication is easiest along the relatively open ridgeways. 

Bengal—especially the eastern delta—is sui generis: there is, 
indeed, much settlement that is not nucleated, but “dispersal ”’ 
seems an exceedingly inappropriate term for the dense stipple of 
separate homesteads, hardly isolated except in the most literal sense of 
the word when, during the rains, each is an island on its little earthen 
plinth, which in turn has been built up from the individual tank (Fig. 
1). From the air this is a landscape of the most delicate beauty, 
compounded of all shades of green from the almost luminescent young 
paddy to the dark mangoes, and diversified by the clumps of bamboo 
clustered round the tanks.” 

Other areas of more or less dispersed settlement are those of recent 
or temporary reclamation, by squatters in the Assam jungle—the 
last reasonably easy farming frontier of India, or by farmers in the 
great floodplains where they use the rich khadar (newer alluvium) for 
high-value crops after the rains. But in both groups the very small 


* Professor Spate, it will be remembered by many, left a Readership at the 
London School of Economics to become Director of the Research School of 
Pacific Studies at the Australian National University, Canberra. 


Mr. C. D. Deshpande is Lecturer in Geography at the Karnataka University 
Dharwar, Bombay. : 


1 Tn this article ‘‘ India ” refers to the entire sub-continent. 


* For an admirable description, with plans of homestead-types, see J. C. Jack 
The Economie Life of a Bengal District, Oxford, 1916, pp. 16-38. 2 
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Fig. 1.—Noakhali District, East Bengal, 9 miles northeast of Noakhali town. 
Note the large number of tanks. Reproduced by courtesy of the Survey of 
Pakistan ; 1/63, 360, sheet 79 N/1. 


hamlet of, say, six to twelve huts is the rule, rather than true dispersal, 
and in the second case the huts are often only temporary, inhabited 
during the dry weather by people normally resident in big villages on 
the bluffs above. 

These, however, are anomalies: in the great homogeneous plains 
nucleation is almost invariable, and the spacing of settlements re- 
markably uniform ; there are large areas where Christaller’s hexagons 
fit to perfection.’ In the past defence played its part in enforcing close 
grouping, and in areas which were open to almost constant warfare 
(e.g. the Sutlej-Jumna and Jumna-Ganges doabs, Rohilkhand, the 
fringes of central India, the Raichur (Kistna-Tungabhadra) doab 
villages are often grouped around a petty fort ; even to-day the close- 
packed houses, with blank outer walls and low doorways, massed into a 
ring with few entrances, present a markedly defensive aspect. Often 
there is not much in the way of site selection ; one place is as good as 
another, and the village rises are as often as not their own creation, the 
rubbish of generations. But any discontinuity, any break in the al- 
most imperceptible slope, produces linear settlement patterns ; 
especially notable are the bluffs above floodplains and the margins of 


agricultural areas, see R. E. Dickinson, City, Region, and Regionalism, London, 
1947, pp. 30-35; and for a good Indian example, the Jumna/Ganges doahb, 
especially between Agra and Aligarh. 
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Fig. 2.—Mianwali and Attock Districts, West Punjab. 1, Highly dissected 

arid hills, thin scrub or bare ; 2, main wadis; 3, bluffs of Indus floodplain ; 

4, settlements. The Potwar plateau is largely cultivated but with much 

ravining and badlands (khuddera) ; most of the streams are seasonal (indi- 

eated by broken lines on Chakrala inset). Figures such as (35) indicate 

height of bluff, in feet. Reproduced by courtesy of the Survey of Pakistan ; 
1/126, 720, sheet 38 P/NE. 


abandoned river-courses. Bluff villages (Fig. 2) tend to be larger than 
those on the drier inter-fluves ; they have the advantage of two types 
of terrain, the upland doab and the valley-bottom with the excellent 
silts of its chars or diaras—the floodplain islands—submerged in the 
rains and liable to disappear completely during floods, but always 
cropping up again sooner or later. Cultivation here is risky but re- 
warding ; these alluviated areas are often given over to cash crops of 
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high value, and near large towns to market gardens easily irrigated from 
wells in the high water-table. 

Settlement lines tend to occur also at the marked break of slope 
where steep residual hills grade into a fan, which has usually a fairly 
high water-table and is possibly enriched by soil-wash. There are 
suggestions of a similar line along the flanks of the Salt Range on Fig. 2. 
Lateritic shelves along deltaic margins are also important building 
sites, poor land in themselves but offering rough grazing and scrubby 
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Fig. 3—Planned village in Lower Chenab Canal Colony, Lyallpur District, 

70 miles southeast of Lahore. All cultivated except triangle between village 

and main canal. Reproduced by courtesy of the Survey of Pakistan ; 

1/63, 360, sheet 44 B/8.. 

woodland (supplier of a great range of minor needs from timber and 
thatch to illicit alcohol), and providing space for dry crops, the flats 
below being entirely under paddy. These shelves form, as it were, 
neutral ground between the jungly hills and the water-logged paddy 
plain. Here not only the general arrangement of settlements but the 
village itself is markedly linear ; islands of lateritic and older aluvium 
in the deltas are often completely ringed with houses. Linear settle- 
ment is also, of course, prominent in the deltas and wider floodplains 
themselves, strung out along embankments or natural levées, and in 
places (e.g. Malabar and the Contai area of south-west Bengal) along 
old beach-ridges. Very often such sites are the only dry-points in the 
rains and the only water-points in the hot weather. 

There is in general very little that looks like a “ plan,” other than 
that dictated by such site factors as alignment along bluffs or levées 
(see Fig. 2, insets), grouping around a fort or tank; but within the 
seemingly chaotic agglomeration there is, as a rule, a strong internal 


4 For examples and analogues see G. T. Trewartha, Japan, 1945, pp. 163-67 
(especially Figs. 64 and 68); E. H. G. Dobby, “ Settlement Patterns in Malaya,”’ 
Geogr, Review, vol. XXXII, 1942, pp. 211-32; O. H. K. Spate, ‘“‘ The Burmese 
Village,’ ibid, vol. XX XV, 1945, pp. 523-43 (especially Figs. 12-17). 
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differentiation, that of the separate quarters for the various castes. 
An exception to the lack of planning is afforded by the strictly rectan- 
gular villages of the Punjab Canal Colonies (Fig. 3), reminiscent of a 
Roman castrum and a complete contrast to the villages of the older- 
settled strip along the great piedmont route of the northern Punjab. 
Here, as Darling remarks, is the real India, ‘‘ hot and prickly but above 
all warm-hearted ”’; the Canal villages are alien and severe in many 
cases, officially numbered, not named. But even in the Colonies 
untidiness creeps in. 
A VILLAGE IN DETAIL 


These points are best brought out by a close view of a specific 
village (Fig. 4, Plates I to VI), not indeed “ typical ” (no single village 
could be that) but certainly the most random of samples. Our exemplar 
is from the Deccan, more precisely the Bombay Karnatak.° 
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Fig. 4.—Aminbhavi, Dharwar District, Bombay ; from survey by ©. D. 

Deshpande. 1, Harijans; 2, Muslims; 3, Talwars; 4, Shepherds; 5, 

Lingayats; 6, Jains; 7, Brahmins; 8, Shops, ete. BS, GS, US, Boys’, 

Girls’, Urdu Schools; G, B, T, Grocers’, Bania’s, and Tea-Bidi shops ; 

PO, PS, Post Office, Police Station; D, Dispensary; Gd, Government 

Grain Godown; VP, Village Panchayat; M, Lingayat Math; Sh, 
Shikalgars. 


Aminbhavi lies seven miles north-northeast of Dharwar, an old 
settlement, going back at least 13 centuries, originally walled and 
moated (Pl. II). Essentially its site is governed by the junction of the 
Dharwar rocks, forming poor red soils around the mosque-crowned hill 
to the west, with the crystallines which have weathered into a deep 


5 The chance of a correspondence with Mr. C. D. Deshpande of Karnataka 
College, Dharwar, led me to appeal to him for a sample survey ; the choice was 
left entirely to him. Nothing could be more random and free from preconceived 
selection. I am deeply indebted to Mr. Deshpande and his students for the very 
full and admirable maps, notes, and photographs, on which this section and its 
illustrations are entirely based. 
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black soils, with a rainfall of about 24 inches, devoted mainly to dry 
crops (cotton, jowar, wheat, pulses, safflower, in that order); it is 
tending to become a satellite of Dharwar, the market for its dairy and 
black cotton soil to the east. It is a typical agricultural village on the 
agricultural produce. On the poorer land to the west is rough grazing, 
supporting a few shepherds, and immediately west of the village is the 
common or gauthana, an essential part of its economy, the centre of all 
harvesting (PI. I). 

Caste and community largely govern the lay-out. Of its 4,106 
inhabitants, Lingayats, the sturdy agricultural caste of the Karnatak, 
number some 2,650. Next come 550 Muslims, an unusually high 
proportion, but the place was of some importance in the days of the 
Sultans of Bijapur (16th-17th centuries) and the first element of its 
name is indeed that of some forgotten Muslim notable (Aminbhavi = 
roughly Amin’s Well). But the culturally dominant groups are the 
Jains (250) and the Brahmins (75). This is an Jnam (landlord) village, 
most of it belonging to the Desai (Jain) and Deshpande (Brahmin) 
families, whose wadas (more or less equivalent to manor houses) stand 
within large compounds on the best sites (Pl. I). The Desais provide 
the patel or village headman. For the rest, each caste tends to occupy 
a solid block of contiguous houses in a lane named from the caste ; 
where, as with the Lingayats, several lanes are occupied, each is named 
from the leading family residing in it. Besides the groups mentioned, 
there are 300 Talwars (domestic servants and agricultural labourers), 
200 Harijans (“untouchables ’’), and smaller groups of other low 
castes—Wadars (quarrymen), Shikalgars (backward semi-nomadic 
casual labourers), washermen, and so on. These groups live on the 
circumference of the village, or even beyond the old moat (Fig. 4). 

Occupations likewise are still mainly on a caste basis: the Linga- 
yats provide the bulk of the tenant-farmers, Talwars and Harijans 
landless agricultural labour; carpenters (Pl. IV), smiths, cobblers, 
washermen, barbers are all separate castes. Apart from these crafts 
and agriculture, there is some handloom cotton weaving, a subsidiary 
occupation of the Lingayats. 

Except among the Jains and Brahmins, houses are generally 
built on to each other, or at least the mud walls of the compounds are 
continuous (Pl. V). The house lay-out is as standard as in any 
English working-class street. In front is a verandah or open porch 
(katte), used for drying agricultural produce, as a formal reception 
“room,” as “a place of female gossip when the master of the house is 
out,’ and above all as a sleeping place in the stifling summer nights. 
Behind this is the main room, some 25 feet square, part of which is a 
cattle pen at threshold level ; the remainder, raised some two or three 
feet, is the general living-room, for sleeping, eating, more intimate 
entertainment of guests, and perhaps for handicrafts. The most 
prominent object is the pile of grain stored in gunny bags, sadly 
depleted towards the end of the agricultural year. Behind is a separate 
kitchen (with a corner for the bath) and the backyard with manure-pit 
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and straw-stacks. This is the standard pattern; construction is 
similar in all groups (except the lowest), differences in economic status 
being reflected merely in size, except that the well-to-do have more 
separate single-purpose rooms. The Jains and Brahmins do not live 
so tightly-packed as the rest, either in the spacing of their houses or 
within them. : 

The poorest castes live in wretched one-room mud or wattle-and- 
daub huts with thatched roofs (Pl. III). Apart from these all houses 
have walls of mud-brick, one or two feet thick with few (and high) or, 
more likely, no windows: Indians in general have a doubtless well- 
founded burglar-phobia. The flat roof is supported by wooden posts 
and made of mud on a framework of crude beams and babul (acacia) 
branches; it has rounded mud parapets and clay pipes to take off 
rain-water (Pl. V). 

As for services, these are mostly grouped around the main village 
lane: marketplace for the weekly bazaar, eight shops (four grocery, 
two cloth, one tailor, one miscellaneous) and a number of booths selling 
tea and bidis, the cheap crude “ cigarettes’ of the Indian masses. 
Near the marketplace is the village panchayat or caste council, an 
ancient institution which fell into desuetude under the impact of the 
tightly-organised British bureaucracy, but now being fostered as the 
first step in local self-government. Associated with this tiny “ urban 
core’ are the government establishments—police station, post office, 
grain warehouse. There are three mosques, one giving its name to the 
Idgah Hill west of the village, and eight temples, including that of the 
Deshpandes, as well as the Lingayat math, a centre of religious fellow- 
ship and charitable assistance to castemen. The professions are 
represented by an Ayurvedic (indigenous) dispensary, an Urdu school 
for the Muslims, and separate schools for boys and girls. The boys’ 
school is the most modern building in Aminbhavi, its stone walls and 
red-tiled roof standing in sharp contrast to the monotony of mud walls. 
There are also, of course, the ubiquitous banias—traders, grainbrokers, 
and moneylenders. 

Finally we may note the large masonry-lined public well, now open 
to Harijans; as Pl. VI shows, it is no mean excavation, an apt 
reminder of the all-importance of water-supply in Indian life. 

Once more, no one village can be typical of the whole sub-continent ; 
but many of the features detailed above can be paralleled over and over 
again in most parts of India. Our random sample is at least very 
representative. 

THE VILLAGE: ITs ASPECT AND LIFE 

The aspect of the village varies not only with the general regional 
setting, with building materials and house-types, but with social factors. 
In southern India, the generally greater emphasis on caste takes social 
fragmentation allied with spatial separation to the extreme, segregating 
the untouchables in outlying cheris or sub-villages, sometimes located 
several hundred yards from the main villages of which they are service- 
components. This is indeed the climax of geographical differentiation : 
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apartheid. A typical chert may consist of two rows of huts with a 
narrow central street ; in the middle this widens to make room for a 
tiny temple.6 The huts have thick mud walls, roofed with palmyra 
thatch, and low mud porches scrupulously swept. To enter, one must 
bend double ; the only light comes from the door and from under the 
eaves, and the furniture consists of a few pots and pans, a couple of 
wooden chests, and the essential paddy-bin, four to six feet high and 
three to four in diameter, built up of hoops of mud and raised from the 
ground to escape the rats. Poor as they are, these dwellings are yet 
homes, and obviously loved as such : their cleanliness, the surrounding 
mangoes, coconut and palmyra palms, redeem them from utter squalor. 
The nadir is reached in the bustees of Caleutta—shacks jammed so 
close together that the internal structure of a bustee area can only be 
photographed when half of it has been burnt in a communal riot’—and 
in the revolting camps of casual tribal labourers on the outskirts of the 
larger towns: shelters (they cannot be called even huts) of matting, of 
rags, of petrol tins beaten flat, on waste spaces open to the sun and 
reeking with filth. 

A geographical study of Indian house-types would be a work vast in 
scope and rich in instruction.® Social factors are no less important 
than environmental, at least once we go beyond the fundamental 
antithesis between the south-west Asian flat-roofed type found in the 
dry north-west and the thatched gables of the more humid areas, and 
beyond the elementary dictates of availability of stone, wood, brick, 
or mud. Not only the site and lay-out of the village, but “the geo- 
graphy of the house” often reflects age-old religious and magical 
traditions : the round Telugu huts, with bold vertical stripes of white 
and rusty red, are clearly culturally rather than geographically in- 
fluenced. At the other extreme from the rude massive stone huts of 
Bundelkhand we have the elaborate courtyard house of the richer 
farmer of Uttar Pradesh (United Provinces), with some pretensions to 
elegance—the survival of decayed traditions—in doorways and arcad- 
ing. Some Indian domestic building indeed reaches a very high stan- 
dard of artistry : the carved timber of the Kumaoni Himalayas or of 
the small towns of the Konkan, the restrained but excellent brick 
details and the very pleasant white bungalow-type houses, with low 
gables of semi-cylindrical tiles, found in the Maratha country. 

Environmental influences are well seen in the flat-roofed blank- 
walled boxes standard in the Punjab and western Uttar Pradesh ; 
thick-walled and dark, designed to trap and keep what coolness is 
possible. These are strongly reminiscent of arid south-west Asia, and 
fit well into the four-square planned villages of the Canal Colonies. 


8 Often put up by the pre-war Congress provincial governments as a conces- 
sion ; in 1943 one such had been decorated by the children with ARP signs. 

7 The most comprehensive survey of a large area that I have seen is in Enayat 
Ahmad’s most excellent London Ph.D. thesis (unpublished), “‘ Settlement in the 
United Provinces ” (1948). This deals with both rural and urban settlements. 

8 Binapani Mukerjee, ‘‘ The Hooghly and its Region,’ London Ph.D. thesis 
(unpublished, 1947). 
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Against these may be set the Bengal house, walled with bamboo matting, 
which lets plenty of draught through in the hot weather and in the 
rains swells to stop up the cracks; the thatched gables are pitched 
high to shed the rain, and ingeniously designed to take the strain of 
cyclonic gales, while in well-to-do houses the gable may be in two 
stages with a clear space between. Such construction is admirably 
suited to hot humid conditions; for mere comfort (neglecting the 
obvious risks of vermin and fire) the writer would sooner live in a 
‘bamboo basha”’ than in a European-style bungalow any day, 
though better than either are the few survivals of old Portuguese 
building, with stone walls two to four feet thick and cool marble floors. © 

In Madras “‘ we see flat-roofed stone houses in the Ceded Districts 
(Deccan), so constructed as to protect the dwellers from the severe 
heat of the sun, the rocks and slabs locally available being used. In 
contrast we find in Malabar timber entering into the construction. 
Here the buildings are on high ground and have sloping roofs, both 
necessitated by the high rainfall... In the Tamilnad we have tiled 
brick houses with open courtyards, reflecting an equable climate and 
moderate rainfall.”’® It must be added that corrugated iron spreads 
wherever there is easy access to a railway ; it has the great merits of 
being fire-proof and being less fostering to vermin than is thatch, but 
is about as unsuited to the climate as it is possible to be. Its use is 
largely a matter of prestige, a symbol of wealth ; in some areas a good 
compromise between the climatic comfort of thatch and the lessened 
fire-risk is obtained by putting a roof of corrugated iron or of tiles over 
thatch. 

As for what life in the Indian village is really like, who knows save 
the Indian villager ?———a few officials like M. L. Darling, whose Punjab 
rural rides!® compare with Cobbett’s, a few devoted social workers, 
Indian and European, Christian and otherwise. But even then there 
is the difference between living in the village from cradle to grave! and 
living in the village with one’s territorial—and social and psycho- 
logical—base outside. The alien may perhaps glean something from 
that rich harvest of salty rural proverbs (a comparative regional 
anthology of them would be fascinating) which are as vital a part of 
India’s cultural heritage as the lyrical and metaphysical visions of her 
sages. Not that this latter strain of culture is wanting from the 
village : the great epics Ramayana and Mahabharata pass from lip to 
lip in folk-versions : to some extent at least every man is still his own 
poet, improvising as he walks to his work or sits in the cool of the 
evening ; and not a few of the noblest figures in India’s predominantly 
devotional literature have sprung from the villages rather than the 


°K. M. Subrahmanyam, ‘“‘ Four Main House Types in South India,” Journ. 
Madras Geogr. Assocn., vol XIII, 1938, pp. 168-75. 

*° The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt (1928); Rusticus Loquitur 
ee ; Wisdom and Waste in the Punjab Village (1934); At Freedom’s Door 
(1947). 

1} The phrase betrays me and makes my, point: it is more likely to be cradle 
to burning-ghat. 
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->late V.—Poorer houses in Washermen’s Lane. Note close-built houses, open 
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por , rounded parapets, clay rain-water pipes and little shrine. 


Plate VI.—Public well, looking south. Main road to Dharwar runs by building 
in background. 
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Kabir the Weaver, Tukaram. It is significant that the 
Communist Party has found its most effective translation of its 
modernising propaganda in the traditional media of song and dance. 
The things that strike the outsider, then, are perhaps not ultimately 
the most important: the flies and the sores, the shrill clamour of 
gaunt pi-dogs, the primitive implements, the utter lack of sanitation.” 

At its worst the Indian village is infinitely depressing : in the great 
alluvial plains where so much ground is cultivated that the scanty 
village site cannot grow with its growing population, or where a few 
miserable huts cling to shadeless stony rises in the drier parts of central 
India or the Archaean Deccan. Yet cheerfulness keeps breaking in, 
despite the most adverse circumstances ; fatalist as he is and must be, 
the peasant often displays an astonishing resilience, and, some parti- 
cularly hard-pressed areas apart, refuses to be broken by his often 
bitterly hard physical and social environment. And over much of 
the land the villages have their amenities, their beauties even : in the 
plains and deltas they rise out of the sea of arable, emerald or gold or 
drab stubble-grey according to season, like dark green islands, shaded 
in mango or orange trees, tamarinds, bamboos, palms. The tank or the 
well,’ the shade of the great banyan or the porch of the headman’s 
hut, are essentially free clubs for the women and the menfolk respec- 
tively. 

Though the substratum of life—the gruelling round of the seasons— 
remains and will ever remain the same, though a miserable livelihood 
exacts an exorbitant price in endless toil, there have been great 
changes since Edwin Montagu, Secretary of State for India in 1917-19, 
spoke of the “ pathetic contentment ” of the Indian village. Pathetic 
it still too often is ; contented, less and less ; which is as it should be. 
“These idyllic village communities confined the human mind within 
the narrowest possible compass.’44 This is overstated ; there were 
the epics and the proverbs ; but the horizons were far too narrow for a 
full life. Now new motifs are changing the tempo of life in the larger 
villages ; perhaps a communal radio, perhaps a mobile film unit, more 
and more frequently a school. The mass movements launched by 
Congress were not always amenable to a thus-far-and-no-farther 
policy ; the peasant had other enemies than British imperialism, and 
Congress taught him organisation : it is no great step from a no-tax to 
a no-rent movement. Then, as in Tsarist Russia and in Africa or New 
Guinea to-day, there are those powerful catalysts of social change, the 
factory worker retaining his links with the village, the soldier from the 
wars returning. All are helping to break down the isolation and the 


12 Whence the richer crops on fields immediately adjacent to the village; a 
difference officially recognised in land revenue assessments. In Burma the 
villagers manage these things better, though the result of following a too well- 
trodden path into the jungle may be nearly as embarrassing as the more casual 
ways of India. 

18 The equivalent of the British housewife’s queue. 

14K. Marx, ‘“‘ The British Rule in India” (A Handbook of Marxism, 1935, 
pp. 179-86). 
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lack of information which rendered the villager so helpless a prey te 
the moneylender, the shopkeeper, and the grainbroker—often all! 
three being one and the same person. Perhaps the most powerful agent 
of change is the battered ramshackle motor-bus, packed to the running-- 
board and coughing its way through clouds of dust along the un-- 
metalled roads to the nearest town. 

There may be, there probably is, loss as well as gain in all this. 
But it is idle to bewail the break-up of integrated codes of life codes. 
too often integrated by religious, social, and economic sanctions which 
were a complete denial of human dignity. In any case the disintegra-. 
tion set in long ago, with the advent of the new all-embracing (and to: 
the peasant generally restrictive) administrative standards of the 
British Raj and with the impact of the world market. It is high time: 
that new horizons should be opened, that the villager should see whence: 
the forces that have subverted his old life have their origins, and what 
of good they may bring. 


15 “ These small stereotype forms of organisation .. . are disappearing, not 
so much through the brutal interference of the British tax-gatherer and the- 
British soldier, as the working of English steam and English free trade.” K. 
Marx, loc. cit. This brilliant analysis—the whole is well worth reading—was: 
written just on a century ago (1853). 


THE BOUNDARIES AND POPULATION 
PROBLEMS OF ISRAEL 


C. G. SmrrH* 


INTRODUCTION 


[t is the aim of this paper to consider some of the results of the: 

disappearance from the political map of the former British 
Mandated Territory of Palestine. The consequences and lessons of 
this event are only slowly being realised, yet they are of considerable 
strategic, political, economic and religious significance, and offer many: 
unique opportunities for studies of geographical interest. 

It was the decision of the United Nations General Assembly in: 
November, 1947, to partition Palestine along the lines recommended: 
by the majority of the U.N. Special Committee that made possible the: 
establishment of a Jewish State ; but it was the refusal of the Arab. 
League States to accept this decision, their resort to arms, and their 
failure to prevent Israel from enlarging its territory in the fighting 
which followed the Declaration of Independence on 15th May, 1948.. 
that resulted in the present boundaries of. Israel. The boundaries 
emerged after U.N. intervention had ended three rounds of hostilities, 
and were originally merely armistice lines. Since the last cease-fire, 


* Mr. Smith is a University Lecturer in the School of Geography at Oxford 
and has been a student of the geography of Palestine since he visited the country 
while on war service. 
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in January, 1949, these armistice lines have in fact become provisional 
boundaries, in spite of numerous violations of the truce, and border 
incidents (see Fig. 1). No Arab state has yet, however, signed a Peace 
Treaty with Israel; but the legal position is obscure, since in order 
not to recognise the existence of the country no Arab state ever 
declared war on Israel. 

The political stability of the Middle East and the attitude of the 
Arab world have been influenced by the much-resented appearance in 
its midst of a state alien in religion, language and culture, which by 
its capital resources, technical skill and advanced political and social 
ideas represents all that is considered disruptive of traditional Arab | 
life, yet in many respects sets an example which cannot be ignored in 
the Middle East. The significance of the Canal Zone base has been 
increased by the British withdrawal from Palestine, and the mutual 
hostility of Israel and the Arab states has rendered it more difficult to 
organise a regional defensive pact in this area. 

The geographer can here study the settlement (presumably final) 
of a minority problem which has prompted a large number of proposed 
solutions in the past,! and the evolution of a boundary which still 
leaves many problems unsolved. A very large population exchange 
has occurred, and the mass migration movement into Israel is likely 
to continue for some time. The resettlement of the displaced popula- 
tions, on both sides of the boundary, raises the question of the extent 
of cultivable land in the Middle East, and requires detailed studies of 
irrigation prospects and soil surveys. Much of this work is at present 
hampered by political difficulties. Finally, Israel is a state where 
economic development is purposely planned in great detail in 
exceptional conditions of capital investment and pioneer enthusiasm ;? 
and the changes produced in the human geography of this small country 
afford opportunities of making studies of an interesting nature in an 
area where good maps are available, and the physical environment 
has been more adequately studied than elsewhere in the Middle East. 

BouNDARIES 

Fig. 1 shows the boundaries proposed by the U.N. Special Committee 
on Palestine, and adopted by the General Assembly for the partition 
of Palestine on the termination of the British Mandate, together with 
the present boundaries of Israel. The principal difference is that 
Israel now has a continuous boundary enclosing a homogeneous area. 
The Arab area of the Gaza coastal strip, occupied by Egypt, is smaller 


1 Nine different partition plans may be found in the following official reports 
and publications :— 
(a) Palestine Royal Commission Report, Map 8, Cmd. 5479, H.M.S.O.. 
1937. 
(b) Palestine Partition Commission Report, Maps 7, 8, 9 and 10, Cmd. 
5854, H.M.S.O., 19388. 
(c) Proposals for the Future of Palestine, Cmd. 7044, H.M.S.O., 1947. 
(d) Report to the General Assembly by the United Nations Special Committee 
on Palestine, H.M.S.O., 1947. 
2See: A. Hazlewood, ‘‘ Problems of Israel’s Economy,” Oxford Univ. Inst. of 
Stats. Bull., Dec., 1950. 
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than that awarded to the proposed Arab state. It has recently beer 
suggested in some quarters that this territory be given to Great Britain 
as a military base after withdrawal from the Canal Zone. The rest of 
Arab Palestine, the Samarian-Judean hill country, has been absorbed 
into the Kingdom of Jordan. This hilly area had always been solidly 
Arab in population except for the Jerusalem region. In Judea Israel 
holds a wide corridor leading to the Holy City, and most of the low 
dissected hills of the Shephelah at the foot of the main limestone 
uplands of Judea. Jerusalem itself is partitioned between Jordan and 
Israel in a most unsatisfactory manner for all concerned. The Hebrew 
University on Mount Scopus is in Jordan; the Bethlehem road is 
controlled by Israel, while the town is in Jordan; and the Holy 
Places in the Old City of Jerusalem are controlled by Jordan, and 
difficult of access from Israel. 

At the foot of the Samarian hills the boundary is very similar to 
that considered in 1937 and 1938, even to the extent of cutting the 
main Haifa—Lydda railway at Tulkarm and Qalqilya, both now held 
by Jordan, although the railway is operated by Israel. A new and 
more direct railway line between Tel Aviv and Haifa has now been 
built via Hadera, through a more densely settled area.* Between a 
point east of Jenin and the Jordan Valley, the boundary follows the 
crest of the mountains of Gilboa, and is very similar to previously 
suggested solutions, for both the topography and the extent of Jewish 
owned land made a solution simple, whether by agreement or by force 
of arms. Israel’s coastline on the Dead Sea is longer than that 
originally awarded, but she has lost the more valuable of the two 
potash works, that at Kallia at the northern end. Israel holds the 
whole of the Galilee hill country, which had a large Arab population. 
Elsewhere the boundaries of Israel are those of the former mandated 
territory, and rather less open to dispute than the new ones. However, 
the development of the Huleh swamps has already caused border 
incidents, and the proposed use of Jordan and Yarmuk water by 
Tsrael can bring out latent possibilities of dispute over the boundaries 
inherited from Palestine. 

Unfortunately in Judea and Samaria many Arab villages are 
separated from part of their former lands, which are now within 
Israel. Almost any boundary along the edge of the hill country would 
have had this effect.*| The distribution of Jewish and Arab villages 
before partition is shown in Fig. 2. The major obstacle to partition 
in the past, the distribution of the Jewish and Arab populations, has 
been settled in a manner more drastic than any partition commission 
had really considered possible or had dared to suggest.® 


3 Government of Israel Year Book, 1950, Jerusalem 
otherwise quoted ae are obtained from this source. phi ae 

“See: Palestine Partition Commission Report, Chapter VI passim. 

° The question of population transfer is discussed on pages 389-393, and the 
amount of cultivable land available for the resettlement of displaced “Arabs in 
Chapter IX of the Palestine Royal Commission Report, 1937. Movements of 
population on the scale of recent events weré clearly not envisaged. 
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The question of Jordan’s access to the Mediterranean is an urgent 
one : since the population of the country. is treble that of Transjordan, 
and trade was mainly through Haifa in the past. 

POPULATION AND SETTLEMENT 

The area within Israel’s present boundaries is approximately 
8,050 square miles. The population of the Jewish State as proposed 
by the United Nations, would have consisted of some 655,000 Jews 
and 407,000 Arabs, assuming all Jews in the proposed International 
Zone for Jerusalem had crossed into Israel.6 Now Israel controls 
almost all the area where Jews owned land or lived under the Mandate, 
only eight settlements being lost to the Arab states. The Arab 
population of the area now within Israel has been estimated as 859,000 
before fighting began.’ This includes an estimate for the bedouin of 
the Negev. The present Arab population of Israel is about 173,000, 
while Israel’s total population passed 1,500,000 in December, 1951. 
Up to 3lst December, 1951, some 685,000 Arabs had left Israel, and 
690,000 immigrant Jews had replaced them. Jewish immigration 
since 15th May, 1948, has averaged over 16,000 a month. Most of the 
Arab population fled during the fighting before and immediately after 
the termination of the British Mandate. The present population 
density in Israel is thus about 190 persons per square mile, as compared 
with 184 for all Palestine in 1948. If the part of the Negev with less 
than eight inches of rain per year is omitted, the density rises to over 
400 per square mile. The rate of natural increase of the population is 
high, and has actually increased since 1948. 

Fig. 3 shows the movements of population up to the end of 1951. 
Table I shows the numbers of Jews coming into Israel since May, 1948, 
from the principal countries supplying immigrants, together with 
estimates of the numbers of Jews living in those countries in 1946. 
Up to December, 1951, almost half the immigrants were from North 
African and Middle East Countries, and it is now estimated that 
39 per cent. of Israel’s population is of oriental origin, using this 
term for the Jewish communities from Moslem and Asian countries. 
As the number of Jews in Central and East European countries 
diminishes, and there is as yet little sign of a large movement of 
immigrants from Western Europe, the British Dominions, and the 
U.S.A., the proportion of North African and Middle East Jews 
entering Israel is likely to increase still more. An outstanding 
feature of immigration in the early months of 1951 was the 
air lift of 120,000 Iraqi Jews. It is now estimated by Jewish 
authorities that the bulk of the Jewish population of the following 
countries have been transferred to Israel:—Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Iraq, the Yemen, 
Libya, and Cyprus. There are still large Jewish communities in 
Rumania and Hungary, and it is estimated that 450,000 remain in 


5 Report to the General Assembly by the United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine, p. 83; and Government of Israel Year Book, 1950, for the figure of 
Jewish inhabitants. d 

7 Final Report of the United Nations Hconomic Survey Mission for the Middle 
East, Lake Success, 1949, part 1, p. 22. 
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Eastern Europe, and 600,000 in Moslem countries, chiefly French 
North Africa, who will wish to move to Israel in the next five years. 
Jewish sources speak with some confidence of absorbing another 
600,000 immigrants in the next three years.* In the rather unlikely 
event of the U.S.S.R. releasing in the near future some or all of the 
2,100,000 Jews in that country a very serious strain on the absorptive 
capacity of Israel would result ; but in view of the policy of the Israel 
Government it would be difficult to refuse them entry. 

In order to absorb some of these immigrants in agricultural employ- 
ment, 241 new rural settlements had been established between May, 
1948, and the end of 1950, and by the end of 1951 the number had 
risen to over 300. This compares with some 300 settlements of all 
types established by Jews in Palestine up to May, 1948. One hundred. 
and two Arab villages remain in Arab occupation, most of them in 
Galilee. It is probable that in 1955 the rural population will be 
approximately half-a-million, out of a total population of 2 million. 
This is the proportion planned as economically and socially desirable. 
At the present moment only 17 per cent. of the population are directly 


8. Dobkin, “ Basic Problems of Zionism,” Israel and Middle East, Tek 
Aviv, vol. III, 1951, p. 57. : 
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Fig. 4. 
dependent upon agriculture for a living, which is contrary to many 
popular ideas on the subject of settlement by Jews in Palestine. 

A map of the new settlements, established up to the end of 1950, 
shows several interesting features (Fig. 4). The concentrations in 
the Jerusalem Corridor and in Upper Galilee suggest that political 
and strategic motives are partly responsible, since this pattern 
establishes a good case against proposed boundary revision.? The 
coastal regions at the foot of the Carmel Range and north of Acre, 
formerly mainly Arab areas, have received a number of new settle- 
ments, but the largest number has been established in the country 
south of Tel Aviv and Lydda, in the plain of Philistia and the northern 
Shephelah, where previously Jewish settlement had been sparse, and 
from which most of the Arabs have fled. As yet there has been little 
settlement in the southern Shephelah and northern Negev, where mass 
settlement must await water development schemes. The new Negev 
villages are mainly in the north and west near Beersheba, in fact 
north of the 14 experimental settlements established between 1943 
and 1948. When discussing the Negev it is important to note that the 

9 J. Weitz, ‘‘ The Hills of Jerusalem,” Israel and Middle Hast, vol. II, 1950, 
p- 147; and Levi Eshkol, ‘‘ Mass Settlement in Israel,” Israel and Middle East, 
vol, III, 1951, p. 10. 
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difference between the country receiving more than eight inches 
annual rainfall, and that receiving less, is such that it would be better 
if the term were reserved for the more arid part. 

Jewish agricultural settlement in Palestine is popularly associated 
with the communal type of farm village, but since the new immigrants 
show a reluctance to enter this type of settlement a change in the 
social character of agricultural communities is occuring. The Moshav 
Ovdim, or co-operative smallholders settlement, and Moshava, the 
ordinary village settlement, outnumber the communal (Kibbutz) and 
collective farm (Moshav Shitufi) type of settlement by about two to 
one among the new foundations. In 1946 out of a total of 259 agricul- 
tural settlements of all types 111 were communal or collective, and 
the success of Jewish farming in Palestine is attributed by many 
authorities to the communal settlements of the young pioneers.'® 
The very different background of the recent immigrants makes them 
reluctant to take up life in communal settlements, and the new settle- 
ments are rarely international in character. 

The general pattern of population distribution in Israel is very 
similar to that of the Jewish population in Palestine in 1946.11 There 
has been a considerable growth in the population of the towns, and 
population density in the triangle Tel Aviv-Petah Tiqva—Rehovoth is 
considerable. Former Arab towns such as Ramleh, Beersheba, Acre, 
and El Majdal now have large Jewish populations. In May, 1951, 42 
per cent. of the total population lived in the three cities of Tel Aviv, 
Haifa, and Jerusalem. Tel Aviv itself contained no less than a quarter 
of the popwation of Israel. Otherwise the population changes follow 
the pattern of growth of the new agricultural settlements. 


POPULATION PRESSURE AND Economic DEVELOPMENT 

A survey of the facts of area and population is of little value 
unless considered in relation to the geographical environment and 
economic trends. However, in view of past experience in Palestine 
and Israel, it is suggested that too much weight should not be attached 
to what is considered to be economic or practicable judged by 
standards elsewhere. This point is made in the report of the U.N. 
Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East which commented in 
1949 :—* A cool examination of the relevant figures (and of the fact 
that certain crucial data are withheld) is apt to provoke wonderment 
at the magnitude of the task Israel’s government has set herself. 
But there are forces which cannot be measured in figures, and these 
forces sometimes decide events in apparent defiance of reason.’’2 
After studying developments in Israel a geographer is apt to ask 
whether faith can be considered as a ‘ geographical factor’) 

Although only 17 per cent. of the population are employed in 


10 A Survey of Palestine, 2 vols., Government Printer, Jerusalem, vol. 1, 
1946, p. 378. ; 

1 See: Map No. 3 in Collection of Maps Relating to the Report of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Enquiry, Supplement to Cmd. 6808, H.M.S.O., 1946. 

% Final Report of the U.N. Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East, 
part I, p. 55. 
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agriculture, the largest single export by value is still citrus fruit (36 

per cent. by value in 1951), and it is planned to make the country 

self-balancing in food stuffs by paying for imported grain and meat 

with exports of fruit. It should be possible to make the country 

self-sufficient in vegetables and dairy produce. However, in 1951 

the value of imported food was four times the value of food exports.!3 
CULTIVABLE LanpD 

Israel has obtained virtually all the land classed as ‘ good quality ’ 
on the land classification map prepared by the Research Staff of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry on Palestine in 1946. This 
map took into account most of the essential characteristics of Palestine 
soils.4 In the northern Negev there is a large area where the deep 
loess soil is known to yield well under irrigation, and where, in years 
of good rainfall, the Arabs grew many dry-farmed crops. In the 
southern Negev, prospects are very uncertain without irrigation ; 
and intensive research into soil quality and water prospects is taking 
place. 

In the Galilee and Judean hill country, the steep limestone slopes 
require terracing for cultivation, and much of the thin terra rossa soil 
has been eroded away in the past. Few Jewish settlements were 
established here under the Mandate, although some experimental 
farms had sought to determine the most suitable types and methods 
of farming. To-day the opinion is that an average subsistence holding 
in the hill country should be about four to five acres in extent, but 
that with intensive fruit farming it could be much less. In 1938 a 
Jewish estimate of the minimum acreage for a fruit farm in the Galilee 
hills was 10 acres, so that this new estimate leaves almost no margin 
for error. It is now planned to settle some 46,000 persons in 115 
villages, on an area of about 112,000 acres in the Jerusalem corridor. 


_It is proposed to afforest some 50,000 acres of this, as it is thought to 


be too steep and rocky for cultivation.!? The result would be that the 
average area of cultivable land per settlement of 400 persons would 
be about 540 acres. This suggests that the limited amount of land 
available in Israel is to be utilised in such a way that there is little 
scope for an increasing population in the future. 

In the Galilee hill country there are some hundred thousand 
Arabs already, who are mainly agriculturalists, so that there is not 
much opportunity for further Jewish settlement here ; for if a 1938 
estimate of cultivable land is accurate, Upper Galilee could support 
few more cultivators, even at the density proposed for the Jerusalem 
Corridor.'® 

In the Plain of Beisan, the Vales of Jezreel and Esdraelon, and the 
Huleh swamps, close settlement awaits further irrigation develop- 
ments ; swamp clearance in the latter area is now nearly complete. 
The Huleh reclamation scheme should bring under cultivation some 

13 News Digest, Jewish Agency, 5th Mar., 1952. 

1440p. ctt.. Map No. 5. 


15 J. Weitz, op. cit. 
16 Palestine Partition Commission Report, op. cit, p. 68. 
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15,000 acres of land, and save for irrigation about 3,500 million cubic 
feet of Jordan water which now evaporates annually. In 1946 only 
about 10 per cent. of the cultivated Jewish land in the Esdraelon area 
was under irrigation. 

So far the increase in land brought under irrigation and crop area 
in Israel has not kept pace with the rise of population since 1948 ; 
but in view of the mass immigration this is not surprising.1? In 1950 
the area under irrigation was only some 75,000 acres, but it is claimed 
that vegetable production doubled between 1948 and 1950, and the 
number of poultry also doubled. The total area under field crops in 
1951 was about one-third of that for all Palestine in 1945; but the 
yield on much of this land would be higher than that on Arab land 
in 1945. At present the most serious food deficiencies in Israel are 
wheat, of which 80 per cent. was imported in 1950, and meat, and 
the food ration is a very strict one and leaves little available for free 
purchase. 

WatTER RESOURCES AND IRRIGATION 

The water resources of Palestine have in the past been the subject 
of much controversy; but as yet in spite of optimistic general 
statements there seems little to indicate that formerly official estimates 
were unduly conservative in Palestine. Some supplies of sweet water 
have been struck in bores made at Elath on the Gulf of Aqaba, but 
most of the Negev is admitted to be terra incognita as far as water 
supply is concerned. There is a need for a sense of proportion when 
discussing discoveries of subsoil water in desert regions, and the 
whole question is very susceptible to propaganda. More water is 
being drawn from wells in the northwestern Negev. A reliable estimate 
of the sub-surface water-available in the northern Negev in 1947 
showed that if it could all be utilised an additional 36,000 acres of 
land might be irrigated.18 However, much of this water is saline, and 
experiments have been conducted in Negev settlements to dilute 
salt water with sweet water in usable proportions. 

As a result of the acquisition of deep drilling machinery, more 
water is now being drawn from the main limestone formations in the 
Judean hills, and in the coastal plain to the west, where the hill 
formations sink beneath the Pliocene-Pleistocene rocks which are 
floored by the impermeable ‘ Saqia ’ beds. 

If the accuracy of the figures quoted by Dr. Willatts!9 is accepted 
for the subsoil and runoff water available on the western side of the 
hill country of Palestine, then perhaps another 225,060 acres could be 
irrigated in the maritime plain. Thus, together with known water 
supplies in the Negev, and assuming that three-quarters of all the 
water in the main limestone formations can be used, the maximum 


_ 17 D.B. in “ Israel To-day,” The World To-day, vol. VI, 1950, p. 505, gives a 
similar view and statistics. , 
*G. 8. Blake and M. J. Goldschmidt, Geology and Water Resources of 
Palestine, Jerusalem, 1947, pp. 339-412. 
“EK. C. Willatts, ‘“Some Geographical Factors in the Palestine Problem,” 
Geographical Journal, vol. CVIII, 1946, pp. 146-179. 
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Fig. 5. 
additional irrigable area in Israel might be 300,000 acres, without 
drawing on Jordan or Yarmuk water. This does not take into account 
the evaporation losses, engineering problems, or economic considera- 
ations, since problems in Israel are usually discussed without reference 
to difficulties. Afforestation and conservation measures, now actively 
in hand, might actually increase the water available. 

Irrigation schemes in hand at the moment suggest that water in 
quantity has not yet been discovered in the Negev.?° It is planned to 
send water to the Negev from the small Yarkon river, north of Tel 
Aviv, by means of two large pipe lines. These pipe lines will link up 
with local well irrigation schemes and the easternmost of the two 
pipes will supply settlements in the Jerusalem Corridor. Local well 
and spring sources in various parts of the country will distribute all 
water in pipes, and this should ensure that there is little wastage. 
It is estimated that the Yarkon scheme will eventually irrigate 62,000 
acres of land, but this will require a dam and storage reservoir to 
hold up flood water, and diversions from tributary wadis. The 


20 P. H. Doron, “ Irrigation Blueprint for Israel,’ Israel and Middle Hast, 
vol. II, 1950, pp. 93-96. 
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Palestine Government estimated that the Yarkon river could irrigate 
15,000 acres.2!. Part of the much publicised Hays Savage scheme 
proposed to store water in all the wadis draining to the Mediterranean- 
However, now most of the suitable dam sites are in Jordan, little of 
this part of the scheme could be carried out. This plan estimated 
that all the wadis between Haifa and Beersheba would yield as much 
water as it is now claimed the Yarkon can provide.”? If these estimates 
are sound, then the importance of the wider aspects of the Hays scheme, 
and its urgency, are apparent, since the additional irrigable acreage 
might support another 200,000 agricultural workers and their depen- 
dants. This figure is likely to be reached when Israel receives its 
millionth immigrant, probably in late 1953 or early 1954. 

The chief features of the Hays scheme are illustrated in Fig. 5. 
It demands diversion of the Jordan, Yarmuk, Hasbani, and Litani 
rivers to bring water to the maritime plain and the Negev. This is 
apparently still planned, subject to agreements with Jordan, Syria, 
and the Lebanon. It is possible for Israel to take off water now from 
the Jordan above Lake Huleh, and to send it by gravity flow canal 
to the Vale of Esdraelon and farther south, but this would affect the 
levels of Lake Tiberias, the Jordan and the Dead Sea. Jordan is also 
planning to use the same water to irrigate land in the lower Jordan 
valley.23 It is suggested that a diversion of the Litani waters might 
profit Lebanon, by flood control works on the Litani, power station 
construction, and an increase in the amount of water available for 
irrigation within Lebanon. The estimate in the Hays scheme suggested 
that the whole project would irrigate another 400,000 acres in what is 
now Israel. At the moment the most striking feature of these schemes 
is their political implications, and consequent impracticability. The 
sooner some solution which divides the share of Jordan water between 
Israel and Jordan is reached the better for both countries. 

Inpustr1aL DEVELOPMENT 

With no domestic coal supplies, few metallic minerals, and none 
worked as yet, no oil, and poor opportunities for hydro-electric power 
(unless the full Hays scheme is implemented and Mediterranean 
water is dropped by tunnel into the Jordan valley) the prospects for 
industrial development seem poor. However, Israel can rely on an 
industrious and, in part, highly skilled population, to whom the wage 
incentives and pioneer spirit found in the country are a great stimulus. 
She will have to rely on low relative costs, marketing skill, and a 
variety of low weight, high cost articles if industrial production is to 
make any great contribution to the present desperately ill-balanced 
export-import ratio. Remarkable progress has been made so far in 
developing industry in the country. A car assembly plant and a small 
steel works have been established in Haifa Bay. There are numerous 
textile factories, and recent constructions include a shoe factory at 


21 A Survey of Palestine, vol. I, p. 421. 

2 Unpublished non-technical Summary of Preliminary Report on Irrigation 
and Power Possibilities in Palestine, by James B. Hays, Jewish Agency. 

23M. G. Ionides in The Times, 2nd Aug., 1951. 
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Jerusalem, motor tyre plants at Petah Tiqva and Hadera, a plastics 
factory at Acre, and a large chemical works at Haifa. However, older 
Jewish industries, established before and during the last war, such 
as diamond cutting and polishing, the manufacture of spectacles, 
false teeth, chocolate and textiles are those most successful in exporting. 
In 1951, diamonds amounted to 27 per cent. by value of exports.”4 
Unless more raw materials can be produced in the country, the industry 
of Israel will rest on very insecure foundations as it is highly susceptible 
to world economic conditions. There are signs of iron ore, manganese 
and copper in the Negev, while potash from the Dead Sea, phosphates 
from the Negev, and peat in the Huleh are at present available in 
quantity. There is still a possibility that mineral oil may be discovered 
in the country, and if the Arab states would call off their economic 
blockade the Haifa refinery would be a most valuable asset, particularly 
with the completion of the last 40 miles of the new 16-inch pipeline 
from Kirkuk, which has been held up since 1948. 
CONCLUSION 

While the most significant fact emerging from a study of Israel’s 
present boundary and population problems may be that political 
considerations have so far been of paramount importance in shaping 
the state’s extent, racial and social composition, and economic 
geography, it is suggested that a close study of the human geography 
of the country affords some useful object lessons in principles, and its 
future development should be a matter of great interest to geographers 


as well as to economists and statesmen. 
TABLE I 

Country of Birth of Immigrants to Israel since 15th May, 1948, and estimated 
Jewish Population of those countries in 1946. 


Country Number of immigrants Jewish Population 
to nearest thousand 1946 estimate 
(Principal sources only) 15/5/48-31/12/51 
U.S.S.R. $e Soe * ch a oa? Ne 5,000 2,655,000} 
UNA ee ee es Lin 118,000 335,000 
(Poland peat eta 106,000 80,000* 
Bulgaria Sek Rabel tl ie. 3) Weak i Late 37,000 45,000 
dakpaovernay | Nace «rm | pice roice wire 15,000 200,000 
Czechoslovakia an as 19,000 65,000 
Germany and Austria... 11,000 109,000+ 
GU COSIA VIG act boss sag, 8 oo aes 8,000 11,000 
U.K. aa 2,000 365,000+ 
All other European Countries ee 10,000 364,000+ 
iraq Wate e.. ATES IS CK. 125,000 120,000 
Yemen fae ey Bec ere 45,000 50,000 
Turkey Beg ee Saag! RUNS 35,000 50,000 
Persia .. tae bth, Sa 23,000 100,000 
Syria and Lebanon Gem ante) oe 3,000 36,000 
Beyptra. 1. s eee es 15,000 75,000 
Libya , ee ery. Bra 32,000 35,000 
French North Africa ; 50,000 444,000 


Grand total of all immigrants to Israel, 15/5/48- 31/12/51: 690,000. 

Of which, Jews from Middle East and North African Countries number : 328,000. 
*Many of the Jews born in Poland were actually in D.P. camps in 1946. 
+ Includes refugee and displaced Jews. 


24 Vor recent statistics of foreign trade and a survey of economic development 
see: Sir C. Skrine, “‘ Economic Development in Israel,’”’ Geographical Journal, 
vol. CXVIII, 1951, p. 324. 


THE ORIGINS AND EARLY GROWTH 
OF BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND 


AN obelisk which stands unobtrusively on the north bank of the 

Brisbane river near to Grey Street bridge, informs the observant 
passer-by that ‘‘ Here John Oxley, landing to look for water, discovered 
the site of this city, 28 September 1824.” Settlement followed closely 
upon this discovery, but the origins of Brisbane antedate Oxley’s 
landing by more than half a century, and are linked by a tenuous 
thread of circumstance with the celebrated voyage of Lieut. James 
Cook in the Endeavour. 


Tur DISCOVERY OF THE BRISBANE RIVER 


After his historic landing in Botany Bay on 29th April, 1770, Cook 
steered a northerly course along the eastern coastline of Australia, 
charting promontories and inlets observed from his ship, yet landing 
only when driven by necessity to seek fresh water or a safe anchorage 
for repair. He reached the latitude of Brisbane on 17th May 1770, and 
named Point Lookout, Cape Morton and Morton’s Bay. In reality 
these were not indentations of the mainland, but features on the 
seaward side of two islands which partially conceal the true Bay 
(Fig. la). It is, therefore, remarkable that some on board the 
Endeavour suspected the presence of a large river emptying into the 
bay. Cook would not commit himself to an opinion, but was content 
to leave the matter for subsequent investigation by others.1. Observing 
that the place could readily be located by the prominent peaks to 
northward which he named the Glass Houses, Cook continued on his 
northerly course without landing. 

The British settlement of Australia began in 1788 when the First 
Fleet commanded by Capt. Arthur Phillip reached Botany Bay. Six 
years later John Hunter left England to succeed Phillip as Governor 
of New South Wales, and with him went George Bass and Matthew 
Flinders, two men destined to perform notable voyages of discovery in 
Australian waters. In 1798 Bass and Flinders established the insularity 
of Van Diemen’s Land. Six months later the indefatigable Flinders 
set off again in the sloop Norfolk, having been granted six weeks leave 
of absence by Governor Hunter. He proposed to explore Glasshouse 
and Hervey’s Bays, two inlets north of Sydney, hoping to find a river 
discharging into one of them which might afford a means of penetrating 
the interior.” 


* Mr. L. J. Jay is assistant geography master at the Grammar School, Welling - 
borough. During his war service with the Royal Navy he was for about a year 
stationed in Brisbane, and during that time gathered material for a geographical 
study of its growth. 

1W.J.L. Wharton, (ed.) Captain Cook’s Journal, London, 1893, p. 254; also 
J. Hooker (ed.), Journal of the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, London, 1896, p. 270. 

* Matthew Flinders, 4 Voyage to Terra ‘Australis, 1801-3, London, 1814, 
vol. i, p. 193. 
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At noon on July 14th, 1799 he lay off Point Lookout and could see 
the narrow entrance into Moreton Bay.? Two days later, seeking a 
place to lay up his ship for repairs, he landed by boat on what is now 
called Bribie Island. Following an unfriendly encounter with a party 
of natives he named the place Point Skirmish (Fig. 1b). During the 
next few days he sailed the Norfolk around the modern Moreton Bay; 
he named Redcliff Point but passed the mouth of the Brisbane river 
without observing it. We may surmise that numerous shoals and 
sandbanks kept the sloop at a respectful distance from the mangroves 
which concealed the inner shores of the bay. He returned to Point 
Skirmish and made an overland trip to the Glass House mountains 
before sailing northward for Hervey’s Bay on July 31st. 

Matthew Flinders was the first navigator known to have entered 
Moreton Bay after Cook had charted its outer limits, but although he 
proved the insularity of Cape Moreton he was unable to make a close 
survey of the bay’s western shores in the brief space of time allotted 
to him for the expedition. Indirectly, however, Flinders subsequently 
made a substantial contribution to the discovery of the Brisbane river, 
for when he sailed around Australia in the Investigator in 1802-3, 
being the first man to circumnavigate that continent, he discovered 
and charted the harbour of Port Curtis on the coast of Queensland 
near the tropic. Capt. Cook had sailed past this inlet during the night, 
and was not therefore aware of its existence, but Flinders reported 
favourably on the place as a harbour and as a possible area for future 
settlement. Twenty years later John Oxley—who had been appointed 
Surveyor-General of New South Wales on the recommendation of 
Capt. Matthew Flinders—was sent northward from Sydney to survey 
the Port Curtis and Moreton Bay areas, and it was Oxley who 
established the site of Brisbane on the river of the same name. 

The years between had witnessed the transformation of the gaol at 
Sydney into a flourishing township with many fine buildings, a thriving 
wool industry, and road communication with the interior. With the 
increasing emigration of free settlers to New South Wales there soon 
arose the need to segregate the worst of the convicts in gaols as remote 
as possible from Sydney. Port Macquarie, at the mouth of the Hastings 
river some 160 miles north of Port Jackson, had been discovered by 
Oxley in 1818, and a penal establishment was planted there three 
years later, but the rapidity with which it was filled had prompted 
Governor Brisbane to send the Surveyor-General northwards in the 
cutter Mermaid to explore the Port Curtis and Moreton Bay areas ; 
his intention was to form a convict settlement at one of these places 
in order to relieve the overcrowding of the gaols at Sydney and Port 
Macquarie. 

Oxley was not impressed with the possibilities of settlement at 


3 The journal of Cook’s voyage in the “‘ Endeavour ” was published in 1773 
by John Hawkesworth as one of several expeditions which had recently been 
made to the southern hemisphere. The editorship was not of a high standard and 
Hawkesworth must be held responsible, inter alia, for the change in spelling of 
Morton’s Bay to Moreton Bay. 
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Port Curtis, and he therefore turned south to examine Moreton Bay. 
He rounded Point Skirmish on 29th November, 1823, and dropped 
anchor in almost the same spot where Flinders had anchored the 
Norfolk twenty-four years previously. Oxley was more fortunate than 
Flinders in his first encounter with the Moreton Bay blacks, for among 
the natives assembled on the shore was an Englishman who had left 
Sydney in a small boat eight months before, and with two companions 
had been shipwrecked on Moreton Island. 

On December Ist Oxley began his exploration of the western 
shores of the bay, a task rendered easier by the information which the 
rescued men were able to provide. He ascended the river in a rowing 
boat for about 42 miles, naming Termination Hill on the south bank 
near the limit of his exploration (Fig. 1c). 

The favourable report which Oxley submitted, concerning the 
possibility of establishing a convict settlement on the banks of the 
Brisbane river was the reason for his second visit to Moreton Bay.‘ 
On 10th September, 1824 he entered the Bay in the brig Amuty, 
accompanied on this occasion by Lieut. H. Miller who commanded a 
detachment of soldiers guarding 30 convicts. Whilst Lieut. Miller 
surveyed the land around Redcliff Point with a view to making a 
provisional base there, Oxley renewed his exploration of the Brisbane 
river. He ascended it for about 14 miles beyond Termination Hill, 
returned to Redcliff Point on September 29th to advise Lieut. Miller 
of the site he had chosen for a permanent settlement, and sailed for 
Sydney eleven days later. 

In the report of his first visit to Moreton Bay in 1823, Oxley had 
emphasised that although an initial depot at Redcliff Point might be 
necessary, a more suitable place for a permanent establishment lay 
on the western bank of the Brisbane river at the head of the Sea 
Reach. (Where Enoggera Creek joins the main stream ; see Fig. 3). 
A year later, Oxley encamped for a night on this spot when he resumed 
his exploration of the river, but his journal recorded that the natives 
were troublesome and tried to steal some of his equipment. This 
apparently prejudiced him against the place, for on September 28th 
as he proceeded downstream on the return leg of his river trip he 
landed in search of fresh water and discovered “‘a chain of ponds 
watering a fine valley . . . by no means an ineligible station for a first 
settlement up the river.’ In these words Oxley described the site 
of the future capital of Queensland, but he was more enigmatic concern- 
ing the reasons underlying his revised choice, for his journal reveals a 
startling absence of entries from 29th September to 7th October, 1824. 
It is curious that so much speculation surrounds the circumstances 


* The report and chart of Oxley’s 1823 Expedition to Moreton Bay appeared 
in Geographical Memoirs on New South Wales, etc., Barron Field (ed.), London, 
1825. See also Nicholas Lockyer, “John Oxley’s Missing Journal of 1823,” 
Journal of the Historical Society, Queensland, vol. ii, Brisbane, 1920. 

°Sir Hugh M. Nelson, “The Discovery of the Brisbane River,” Proc. Roy. 
Geog. Soc. Australia, Queensland, vol. xv, Brisbane, 1900; also “‘ Extracts from 
the Field Books of John Oxley,” Journal Hist. Soc. Queensland, vol. ii, Brisbane, 
1925, pp. 137-156. 
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attending the selection of the site, and it is to be regretted that no 
other contemporary evidence has yet come to light which would 
elucidate these eight vital days in the genesis of Brisbane.® 
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THE PENAL SETTLEMENT AT Moreton Bay 
For 35 years after the establishment of a gaol upon the north 
bank of the Brisbane river on the site chosen by Oxley, the ““ Moreton 
Bay Settlement ” formed the most northerly province of New South 
Wales. Not before 1859 was the region north of the Macpherson Range 
permitted to assume the status of a separate colony and free itself 
from the fetters of the governing body at Sydney. 


6 This topic has been treated at greater length by the present writer in a paper 
entitled ‘“‘ The Selection of the Site of Brisbane in 1824” which was read at a 
meeting of the Historical Society of Queensland on May 25th, 1950. 


FIG.2: THE PENAL SETTLEMENT AT BRISBANE. 
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Until 1842 Brisbane town was substantially no more than the 
administrative centre of a penal establishment, harbouring the more 
objectionable class of convict in Australia, and owing its location 
largely to the remoteness of its site from the main centre of population. 
During these 18 years Brisbane was a small, self-contained community 
at the terminus of a 580-mile sea voyage from Sydney which Govern- 
ment supply vessels covered at periodic intervals. The town scarcely 
exercised its function as a port concerned with the transfer of goods 
to and from its hinterland, for politically the hinterland did not 
exist ; a Government decree forbade anyone to approach within 50 
miles of Brisbane without permission, an order which was strictly 
enforced until 1842.7 Contemporary sources of information are regret- 
tably few and scattered, but from the scanty evidence extant it would 
appear that so long as Brisbane remained a convict settlement its 
geographical potentialities as a port serving a productive hinterland 
were either overlooked or deliberately stifled by authorities at Sydney. 

Brisbane is encompassed on the landward side by a semi-circle of 


7 Tt is difficult to ascertain when this decree was promulgated. Histories of 
Queensland and contemporary newspaper articles imply that the ban operated 
throughout the period of the Penal Settlement but fail to quote authorities. 
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mountains, reaching heights of 2,000 ft. above sea-level on the north 
and north-west, and rising to peaks above 4,000 ft. on the south and 
south-west. About 80 miles to westward of the town the watershed 
of the Moreton Bay drainage coincides with the Great Dividing Range, 
dropping away steeply on its eastern flanks but inclined more gently 
towards the interior where the Condamine and its tributaries flow 
across the Darling Downs to join the Darling river. Within the 
encircling rim of ranges thus described, most of the area drains into 
the Brisbane river and is below 600 ft. in height, but coastal ranges of 
greater elevation converge on Brisbane from the north and south to 
create subsidiary drainage systems into the bay which are independent 
of the Brisbane river, and endow Brisbane with certain characteristics 
of a gap-town (Fig. 4). 

This physical setting had been explored and mapped in essentials 
before 1830 by the efforts of a few pioneers. Major Edmund Lockyer 
in 1825 ascended the Brisbane river to its headwaters, discovered the 
Stanley river, a powerful left-bank tributary, and traced for a con- 
siderable distance the creek which now bears his name. Capt. Patrick 
Logan, Commandant of the settlement from 1825-1830, carried out a 
number of valuable surveys during his tenure of office in the southern 
part of the region between Brisbane and the Macpherson Range. 
But it was Allan Cunningham—a botanist, not a soldier—who effec- 
tively related the drainage basin of the Brisbane river to the land 
west of the Dividing Range. In 1827 he covered the unknown country 
lying west of the range between the Hunter river and Moreton Bay ; 
after crossing and naming several important rivers flowing westwards 
to the interior he came upon the rich pastures of black soil which 
he named the Darling Downs. He halted at the western foot of the 
Dividing Range, unable to discern a way through, but in the following 
year he started from Brisbane and succeeded in his quest.§ His 
route—since known as Cunningham’s Gap—lay 60 miles south-west 
of Brisbane (Fig. 4). ‘ 

The pattern of buildings upon the site selected by Oxley took 
shape between 1825 and 1830, and the restricted nature of the urban 
functions which the township was permitted to exercise during the 
ensuing dozen years is aptly illustrated in the plan of Brisbane, drawn 
up in 1839 and signed by Major Barney (Fig. 2). Even at that date the 
town had but one purpose—to regulate the life and work of the con- 
victs, and to house them, the Commandant, and his staff. The chief 
cluster of buildings occupied rising ground between the chain of ponds 
and the river-bank within one of the numerous meanders of the lower 
Brisbane, water being piped from the old reservoir or surface tank 
on the site of what is to-day Tank Street. From the Prisoners’ Barracks 
a winding path led northward up a steep slope to the windmill, erected 
in 1829 and used as a treadmill by the prisoners,? A second track, 


8 Ida Lee, Early Explorers in Australia, London, 1925, chaps. xvii—xix. 

® This windmill on Wickham Terrace and the walls of the Commissariat Stores 
in William Street are the only buildings in Brisbane to-day which date from the 
convict period. 
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the forerunner of the modern Queen Street, wound north-eastwards 
to the Eagle Farm establishment down river, passing the Female 
Factory (on the site of the modern G.P.O.) and crossing the stream 
at the hollow which is to-day the intersection of Queen and Creek 
Streets. 

Details of the population of Brisbane throughout its convict days 
are difficult to obtain, but it would appear likely that the numbers 
fluctuated according to the accommodation at other penal establish- 
ments such as Port Macquarie and Norfolk Island, and were influenced 
in some measure by the vicissitudes of governing policy emanating 
from Sydney. There was no true growth of population in the sense of 
a group reproducing itself. The number of convicts exceeded 1,000 
in 1831 and thereafter decreased irregularly until there were only 
320 in 1837.1° If to these numbers are added about 100 for the military 
personnel one obtains a fair estimate of the fluctuating population of 
Brisbane during its convict days. 

Apparently little attempt was made to employ convict labour for 
constructive public works or agricultural development beyond the 
needs of subsistence. Barney’s map suggests that all the buildings 
were strictly utilitarian, and the amount of cultivation was small ; 
wheat, maize and potatoes were the leading crops.11 Apart from 
Crown prisoners the chief cargoes shipped from Brisbane to Sydney 
were bushels of maize and specimens of Moreton Bay timbers, the 
latter in the form of shingles, tulip-wood logs, cedar planks, and 
walking-sticks.¥* 

The economic stagnation within the Moreton Bay Settlement con- 
trasted sharply with the vigorous exploration and pastoral develop- 
ment which characterised the hinterland of its parent city, Sydney, 
during these years. It was a period of conflict between the policy of the 
British Government and the desires of the Australian settlers. The 
Government hoped to confine settlement within definite limits, feeling 
that such a concentration was conducive to the best development of 
Australian resources, and to the furtherance of that policy in 1829 
Governor Darling defined the Nineteen Settled Counties which extended 
around Sydney for a radius of about 150 miles and beyond which no 
one might lawfully settle. But the insistent demands of English 
manufacturers for more wool proved an irresistible temptation to the 
Australian stockmen, who met these demands by driving their flocks 
wherever the grass was good, along the tracks of the explorers, west- 
ward, southward and northward, beyond the limits of location. They 
“squatted ” on land to which they had no legal right, and such was 
the lure of “‘ new land further out ” that in 1836 nearly a million sheep 


10 “ Monthly Returns of Convicts at Moreton Bay.” Manuscript volume in 
the Oxley Memorial Library, Brisbane. The returns cover the period from 
September 1829 to April 1837. 

** Manuscript in Oxley Library, Brisbane (no title), section headed ‘“‘ Monthly 
Returns of Land under Cultivation at Moreton Bay.” The entries relate to the 
period from September 1829 to October 1836. 

“Ibid. “‘ Manifest of the Cargo and Number of Passengers shipped on 
Board.” (Movemeint of ships from Moreton Bay, February 1833 to May 1837). 
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were grazing on forbidden land.’ By this year the overlanders 
moving southward from Sydney had reached the sea at Port Phillip ; 
due west the pastures deteriorated to the dry salt-bush of the Darling 
river. Hence from about this time onward the wave of squatters and 
their stock surged northwards in the direction of Cunningham’s 
Darling Downs. In January, 1840, John Campbell squatted with 
his cattle on the northern banks of the Dumaresq or Severn river, 
and thus laid claim to be the first stockman established in Queensland. 
Two months later Patrick Leslie passed Campbell’s station on his 
way out along Cunningham’s track, and founded at Toolburra the first 
station on the Darling Downs."4 

Meanwhile, officialdom in Sydney continued to regard with dis- 
favour the penal settlement at Moreton Bay. Sir Richard Bourke, 
Governor of New South Wales from 1831 to 1837, was no more agree- 
ably disposed towards Brisbane than his predecessor, Darling, and he 
prepared for its gradual abandonment as a gaol. (It was probably no 
mere coincidence that, so far as can be ascertained, the number of 
convicts at Brisbane declined rapidly from the year that Bourke 
became Governor). Official prejudice thus combined with the north- 
ward surge of the squatters to close the penal settlement at Brisbane, 
and the town ceased to receive convicts after 1839. 


THe Port FoR THE DarRtIna Downs 


Three years elapsed before Brisbane was opened to free settlers ;1° 
during this time the Government ban on approaching within 50 miles 
of the town was rigidly enforced, and until 1842 no vessel could touch 
at Brisbane without previously having obtained permission from the 
Governor of New South Wales at Sydney.!® Buildings and cultivated 
plots were neglected, and when Governor Gipps visited the town in 
1842 he noted the new growth of brushwood on land which had been 
cleared for cultivation. He reported to Lord Stanley that about 
45 sheep and cattle stations had been established “in the districts 
behind and beyond Moreton Bay ”’ (i.e. east and west respectively of 
the Dividing Range), but that none had been permitted within 50 
miles of the town. About 1,800 bales of wool from these stations were 
shipped from Brisbane during 1842.17 Thus even before the penal 
settlement had been officially closed, Brisbane was assuming its natural 
function as the port for a wide hinterland which reached across the 
Dividing Range. In the years between the opening of the Moreton 
District to free settlement in 1842 and the creation of a separate colony 

13. §. H. Roberts, History of Australian Land Settlement, 1788-1920, Melbourne, 
1924, part iii. Seo also Cambridge History of the British Empire, vol. vii, part i— 
‘“Australia,’’ London, 1933, chap. vii. 

14 Patrick Leslie’s Diary is quoted in H. S. Russell, The Genesis of Queensland, 
Sydney, 1888, pp. 164-171. 

15 Although a group of Lutheran missionaries from Germany had been 
permitted to settle at Kedron Brook, about 7 miles northeast of the town, in 
1838. Vide H. J.J. Sparks, Queensland’s First Free Settlement, Brisbane, 1938. 

16 New South Wales Government Gazette, Sydney, 11th February, 1842, p. 249. 

17 Gipps to Lord Stanley, May 4th, 1842, Hvstorical Records of Australia, 
Series I, vol. 22, Sydney, 1924, p. 35. 
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of Queensland in 1859, the growth of Brisbane was largely conditioned 
by the economic ties which bound it to the Darling Downs. 

The resignation of the last Military Commandant at Brisbane in 
1842 and the transfer of his authority to representatives of the ‘civil 
Government was the signal for a wave of enthusiastic town and 
country planning. Official proclamations defined two new Pastoral 
Districts of New South Wales, to be known as the Moreton and Darling 
Downs Districts respectively ; the former of these approximated 
closely to the area draining into Moreton Bay (Fig. 4), and during 
the next few years it was subdivided into five counties by the Surveyor 
-General, Sir Thomas Mitchell. At the same time sales of town land 
on both banks of the river were held and the prices which were realised 
“exceeded the most sanguine expectations.” .The township was 
surveyed and in the loop of the river which had been occupied by the 
buildings of the penal settlement a network of new streets intersecting 
at right angles was projected (Fig. 3). The boundaries of Brisbane 
town, gazetted in 1846, formed a roughly rectangular pattern following 
the cardinal points of the magnetic compass. This outline can readily 
be detected in the present-day street plan, with Boundary Street, 
Vulture Street, Wellington Road and a second Boundary Street 
coinciding respectively with the north, south, east and west. limits 
of the town in 1846. 

Patrick Leslie was quickly followed by many other squatters who 
occupied the creeks draining the western slopes of the Great Dividing 
Range, and even before 1842 a number of stockmen had moved from 
the Darling Downs across the range eastward on to the pastures of 
the Moreton region. By 1845 there were 31 stations in the Moreton 
District and 23 on the Darling Downs.1* New routes across the 
Dividing Range to the coast, more direct and easier of access than 
Cunningham’s Gap, were developed about this time (see Fig. 4), and 
it would seem that stockmen quickly appreciated the contrasted 
geographical conditions for pastoral farming which obtained west and 
east of the Dividing Range, for an observer in 1845 recorded that in 
the Moreton District (where the annual rainfall varies from 30 to over 
70 inches), much of the land was too low-lying, too rich and too damp 
for sheep, whereas on the Darling Downs (with under 30 inches of 
rain per year) most of the stations were primarily concerned with sheep- 
rearing. Hrom:the same source one learns that the exports from 
Brisbane to Sydney in 1844 were beef, hides, wool, tallow, sheep skins 
and pine boards.!® ° 

The search of the squatters for a satisfactory road across the 
Dividing Range to convey the produce of the Darling Downs to the 
coast was paralleled on the eastern margins of the Moreton District 
by the demand for a suitable port. For many years after 1842 wool 
brought from the Downs by drays was transferred to river-steamer at 


18 “* List of Persons who have obtained Licences to depasture stock beyond the 
Limits of Location,” N.S.W. Government Gazette, Sydney, 18th Nov., 1845. 
"J. D. Lang, Cooksland in North-Eastern Australia, London, 1847, chap. v. 
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FIG. 3: THE ENVIRONS OF BRISBANE . 1845. 
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Ipswich or to bullock-team carts and conveyed thus to South Brisbane, 
or Cleveland on the shores of Moreton Bay. There were at that time 
two main ferries across the river at Brisbane, the Russell Street Ferry 
which approached the south-western end of Queen Street and another 
at Kangaroo Point which connected with the north-eastern end of 
Queen Street at Petrie Bight (Fig. 3). The second of these was of 
lesser importance because of the hilly approach along the Point and 
the steep north bank of the river at the Bight. Delays occasioned in 
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crossing the town from the southern side of the river were so frequent 
and prolonged that many squatters preferred to continue the haul by 
road as far as Cleveland on the bay, and ship the wool direct from that 
ort. 

: During the forties there were thus three termini for the produce 
of the Darling Downs ; Ipswich at the head of river navigation, on 
the Bremer river; Brisbane at the head of ocean navigation on the 
site of the former gaol; and Cleveland on the shores of Raby Bay, 
surveyed in 1850 and named shortly afterwards. Considerable rivalry 
developed between these three ports, and provides an interesting study 
in the relative strength of geographical and political influences affecting 
the rise of pioneer settlements. Ipswich could never have displaced 
Brisbane entirely as the chief port of trans-shipment for ocean vessels 
to the degree that Cleveland might have done, for Ipswich was not 
accessible to large steamers. Nevertheless in 1845 business men in 
Brisbane were jealous of the town on the Bremer river which had 
recently set up a barge service between the two towns to convey 
produce from the interior to Brisbane by water, and it was significant 
that the shortest routes from the Downs to the shores of Moreton Bay 
converged on Ipswich before proceeding eastwards through the gap 
in the coast-ranges (Fig. 4). 

In 1842 the Hunter River Steam Navigation Company began a 
regular service of vessels between Brisbane and Sydney. There 
was no wharf in Brisbane at that time, and vessels used to tie up 
alongside a felled tree trunk 6 ft. in diameter which lay parallel to 
the bank on the south side of the river opposite the town. The trade 
must have been profitable for three years later the company constructed 
a wharf and added a second vessel—the Sovereign—to the service. 
In June, 1846, Brisbane was made a port of entry and clearance and a 
sub-collector of customs was appointed. At this time wool, hides and 
tallow were almost the sole commodities exported overseas from the 
Moreton District, and it is noticeable that because of its location 
appreciably nearer the tropics, Brisbane received no benefit from the 
profitable trading activities of whalers and sealers which had charac- 
terised the growth of other maritime settlements in Australia during 
the early nineteenth century. 

As long as the South Passage remained the chief entrance to 
Moreton Bay, Cleveland possessed some slight advantage over Brisbane 
as the port for the region. The direct haul of wool by bullock-cart 
along the road from Ipswich was little more than the distance from 
the latter town to Brisbane, and it avoided the delays occasioned by 
the crossing at South Brisbane and the passage down 14 miles of the 
lower Brisbane river. Cleveland was more rapidly reached from the 
South Passage than Brisbane, and above all was championed by the 
squatters of the Darling Downs, who represented at the time the most 
prosperous element in the population of the region. Nevertheless the 
shallow waters around Cleveland Paint uncovered wide mudbanks 
at low tide which prevented all but the smallest vessels from approach- 
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ing, even when a wooden jetty had been constructed, and the harbour 
was exposed to north winds. These deficiencies could no longer be 
overlooked when the South Passage was abandoned, for the new 
approach channel favoured Brisbane. In 1847 the Sovereign was 
wrecked and 44 lives were lost whilst trying to negotiate the South 
Passage bound for Sydney ; six years later the Countess of Derby was 
wrecked on entering the same channel. From these and other mis- 
fortunes Cleveland scarcely recovered, and the growing preference 
for the relatively safer North Passage established Brisbane as the 
chief port for the region.?° 


20 J. D. Lang seems to have been alone in regarding Toorbul Point, on the 
mainland overlooking Bribie Island, as the most suitable site for the chief port 
and capital of the Moreton District, op. c?t., chap i. 
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This struggle for recognition was reflected in the slow increase of 
‘population. In 1841 the entire Moreton Bay region contained no 
more than 200 people out of 130,856 in New South Wales.?* Five 
years later, Brisbane had but 829 inhabitants, rather more than half 
the total for the Moreton District.22, By 1851 there were 2,543 people 
settled in the town, many of them immigrants recently arrived under 
organised colonisation schemes.” 

The rapid occupation of the Downs in the eighteen forties produced 
an acute labour shortage on the sheep-stations which the pastoralists 
attempted to remedy by supporting a succession of projects ; they 
agitated for a revival of convict transportation, they attempted to 
obtain Kanakas from Pacific Islands and Chinese from the mainland 
of Asia ; they even lent support to the colonising efforts of Dr. Lang, 
although Lang had been one of their bitterest opponents over the 
question of convict labour. 

Transportation of convicts to the mainland of Australia had been 
abolished in 1840, and attempts by the British Government to revive 
the system were stoutly resisted in Sydney and Melbourne. But at 
Moreton Bay ‘‘squatterdom ruled the coast also and gratefully 
accepted any labour it could get.’*4 The last convict ship, the 
Bangalore, arrived at Brisbane in 1850. By this time, however, opinion 
even there was hardening against the revival of transportation. 
Discontent with the government in Sydney had led to a demand for 
separation from the parent colony, and the people of Brisbane gradually 
realised that they would be less likely to gain responsible self-govern- 
ment if they accepted large numbers of convicted criminals into their 
midst. “‘Separation’’ accordingly became the focus of political 
interest in the Moreton District during the fifties.2° By 1855 the 
question was virtually settled except for the delicate problem of 
defining boundaries.*® This delayed the creation of the self-governing 
colony of Queensland until 1859, by which time Brisbane with a popula- 
tion of nearly 6,000 people was beyond doubt the chief town north of 
the Macpherson Range. Henceforth Brisbane was no longer the 
most northerly settlement of New South Wales, submissive to orders 
issuing from Sydney, but the administrative centre for a vast area 
stretching away westward and northward, which it attempted to 
dominate despite certain disadvantages of location. 


"1 N.S.W. Government Gazette, Sydney, 1841, p. 1134. 

2 J. J. Knight, In the Harly Days, Brisbane, 1895, chap. ix. 

*3 W. Coote, History of the Colony of Queensland, Brisbane, 1882, chap. vii. 

*4 A. Jose, Australia, Human and Economic, London, 1932, chap. iii. 

*® The discovery of gold in New South Wales and Victoria during the ’ fifties 
helped to destroy any lingering hopes of reviving convict transportation to 
Australia and lured labour away from Queensland, thereby aggravating the 
squatters’ troubles ; this southward migration was, however, arrested a decade 
later when gold was found at Clermont and Gympie. 

°° Cambridge History of the British Empire, vol. vii, “Australia,” chap. x, p. 291. 
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SPRING CONFERENCE, TENBY 


The Spring Conference at Tenby was attended by about 100 members, and we 
were fortunate in that it coincided with a spell of splendid weather that enhanced 
the delights this beautiful sector of Pembrokeshire offers to the geographer at 
all times. 

In opening the Conference, two lectures (of quite contrasted character, but 
each a brilliant exposition) were given by Professors Bowen and Linton, the one 
on general regional and historical aspects, and the other on physical aspects of the 
Tenby region. We were fortunate in having short and longer excursions to 
amplify these lectures in the field, led by these two masters in their respective 
subjects, and by Mr. A. L. Leach, hinself a native of Tenby and an authority on 
the geology of this coast, and Mr. C. Carter of the geography staff at Aberystwyth, 
who gave us a stimulating lecture based on his own researches, concerning the 
Bastide towns of the region, and also conducted an excursion around Tenby 
itself, 

The Conference was indebted to his worship the Mayor of Tenby for a warm 
welcome to the town, and to another distinguished local resident, Sir Frederick 
Rees, for a most interesting lecture on the growth of Milford. Appropriately, also, 
Tenby was made the venue for the Herbertson Memorial Lecture, delivered on 
this occasion by Professor H. J. Fleure, F.R.S., on ‘‘ The Later Developments 
in Herbertson’s Thought.” 

The long excursions took the geomorphologists, under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Linton, along the cliff-bound coast as far as Dale Fort, while the historical 
geographers accompanied Professor Bowen in a memorable pilgrimage to St. 
David’s. 

It was a matter of real pleasure to all of us that our President, Professor 
Debenham, was able to preside over the meeting (and none will forget his masterly 
demonstration of the tango, partnered by Mrs. Fleure (jnr.), during a delightful 
social gathering that was held at the close of the Conference !). 

To Professor Bowen the Association owes a very real debt of gratitude for the 
very hard work that lay behind the organisation of this most instructive and 
very happy Conference, held at a centre where not only is there no local branch 
committee (on whose shoulders the burden normally falls), but one where sheer 
inaccessibility and remoteness are factors of real and practical significance for 
the organisers. We place on record also our thanks to Mr. Moss, who acted as 
local conference secretary. ms 

A.G. 


CONFERENCE OF GERMAN TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The third mee’ing of the Verband Deutschen Schulgeographen met under the 
Presidency of Dr. Julius Wagner, at Schwdbisch Hall (Wirtemburg) from 
April 14th-18th, 1952. Four British representatives attended the Conference, 
which included a programme of lectures, discussions, and field excursions covering 
some 600 kms. in two days, to the Boden See, and excursions to study the historic 
towns of Swabia and Franconia, the Jurassic scarpland of the Schwabisch Alp, etc. 

The Conference opened with discussions on the problems of geography 
teaching in the top forms of secondary schools and in primary schools, and a plea 
was put forward that school geography should emphasise the human problems of 
man’s environment, and that the scientific approach should be left to the univer- 
sity level, a point of view that may be debated in this country ! 

We record with interest the adherence of the German organisation to the 
scheme for the union of Geographical Associations as proposed by the Geographi- 
cal Association of Great Britain in August, 1951 (see Geography, vol. XXXVI, 
pp. 230-231). Our Association was officially represented by Mr. Tom Brown, 
from whose report these notes are made. “ih 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE TEAS, LONDON. 


At the Council meeting held at Tenby, the Hon. Secretary was instructed to 
remind members that the cost of a tea held during the Annual Conference at the 
invitation of non-metropolitan branches and members, amounts to £12. Dona- 
tions from members or branches will be gladly received at Headquarters to defray 
expenses, as the full cost of the tea has not yet been met. 
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Girrs TO HEADQUARTERS. : : 
The Hon. Secretary records with gratitude the receipt of donations to the 
Geographical Association’s appeal for help, as follows :— 


Jan., 1951 to May, 1952) : fiusger ds 
Prof. Bade ree ahi pete 1210 0 
te Ae », (covenanted) OnE 2 a6 

Mr. E. C. Thomas (Hong Kong) Dae OTe 
Miss F. McKechnie .. .. .. Za Sr. 
Late Mr. J. W. Page Dee a) 
Miss G. Freeth d Lend <0 
Miss M. R. Greig cob else EXOT 0 
Mr. C. H. Saxelby (covenanted) LHEOL 26 
Mr. B. Matthews she Veet O 12686 
Cambridge Branch 010 6 
Miss K. Gribble .. 010 O 
Mr. T. C. Warrington 0 10 0 
Miss Evi yDaws@ns iessas | green cet cael Ue eee Onze 16 
Mr. R. C. Puddephatt 5 pesthl ec eiae OF NTEO 


To Miss M. S. Johnston we are very much indebted for her annual gift to the 
Association’s Library of a complete volume of the Geographical Journal together 


with bindings. Miss Johnston has sent this valuable present continuously since 
LOA: 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1953 
The Annual Conference will be held in London as usual, at the London School 
of Economics. The provisional dates of the meetings are from December 30th, 
1952, to January 2nd, 1953. Details of the programme will be published and 
circulated with the November issue of Geography. 


BRANCHES OF THE ASSOCIATION 

It is with pleasure that we announce the opening of three new branches, at 
Cardiff (South Wales (East) Branch), Norwich (Norfolk Branch), and at Shrews- 
bury (Shrewsbury and District Branch). Members in these localities are urged to 
give the new branches their support ; enquiries should be addressed respectively 
to Mr. F. T. Baber, 136, Heath Park Avenue, Heath, Cardiff; Mr. P. C. Walton, 
2, Waterloo Park Avenue, Norwich; Mr. J. Phillip Dodd, Hampton Loade, 
Alveley, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 

Efforts are being made to initiate or revive branch activities centred at 
Brighton, Ramsgate, and Berkhampstead and Southampton and members in 
these districts are invited to join in the formation of the branches. Enquiries 
may be sent, at present, to Headquarters. Members in Glasgow and district 
who are interested in reviving the activities gf the Glasgow Branch are asked 
to inform Headquarters office. 

The names of members in any precise locality can now be obtained from 
Headquarters office. Any members who are willing to endeavour to establish 
new branches are requested to apply for these. 

Branches at Luton, Mid-Northumberland District and Sunderland have 
temporarily suspended their activities. 


A NEW KIND OF HOLIDAY 
SUMMER or WINTER 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND AT PLACE MANOR 


The holiday centre of the lovely Roseland sub-tropical Riviera, which is 
10% warmer than any other part of England. Within easy reach of five 
sandy, safe bathing beaches—the nearest at the bottom of the garden. 


Ideal for those interested in Botany, Sketching, Geology, etc. Special 
terms for parties “‘ Out of Season.” 


Only £4 10s. per week all round, 14s. per day. 
Write for particulars, enclosing stamped, addressed envelope, to: 
E. HARTE, “Place,” St. Anthony-in-Roseland, Portscatho, Truro, 
Cornwail 


ON THE GLORIOUS CORNISH COAST 


Available now 


MEIKLEJOHN 


Bartholomew’s 


Advanced Atlas 


OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


“It is, without any doubt, a really brilliant atlas, far ahead of 
anything we have up to now.’ This extract from one.of many 
unsolicited letters substantiates our claim that this is an essential 
atlas for the advanced Geography student and for all Geography 
specialists. The Second Edition of this new atlas is now ready. 


Size 15x10 - 108pp Maps - 48pp Index. 
STUDENTS EDITION. 30/- 


SPECIAL DE LUXE LIBRARY EDITION _ = 35/- net- 


A prospectus is available 


The Comparative Atlas of Physical 
and Political Geography 


The latest 38th Edition of this well known atlas is an entirely revised 
version from new plates. Now includes two-page spreads of U.S.A.. 
Soviet Russia, the Mediterranean lands and the Far East. 

Size 11x9- 80pp Maps - 40pp Index and Dictionary of 


Geographical terms - BOUND IN BLUE BUCKRAM []/- 


Meiklejohn’s Intermediate School Atlas 


An atlas of exceptional clarity for use with 10-12 year olds. [t contains « 
series of physical and political maps, free from all unessential detail and 


printed in most pleasing colours, with an index of some 3,500 names. 


Size 11x9 - 40pp Maps - 8pp Index: LIMP CLOTH ¢/- CLOTH BOARDS 4/o 


Geography teachers are invited to send for inspection copies. 


MEIKLEJOHN & SON LTD - IS BEDFORD STREET - LONDON - WC2 


THE 
OXFORD ATLAS 


is now appearing 
in a revised reprint. 
The School Edition 
costs 
30S. 


Orders should be placed with the usual school supplier. 


OXFORD 
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GEOGRAPHY IN THE Primary SCHOOL 
_ The first edition (1949) of this handbook has run out of print. A second 
edition with revisions will be published during the Autumn term, 1952. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


WITH very rare exceptions, books reviewed in this journal may be 
borrowed from the Library by full members or student library members 
of the Association. 


Jewish Communities in the Muslim Areas of the Middle East. S. 
Landshut (for the American—Jewish Committee and Anglo-Jewish 
Association). 14 x 21:5 em. xi-+ 102 pp. London: The Jewish 
Chronicle, Ltd. 1950. 2/6. 


This short survey by a well-known sociologist describes the origins, history, 
and recent treatment of the Jewish minorities in certain Middle East Countries :— 
Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey, the Arab League States, and Libya. Cyprus and 
the Sudan are not included. Many of these ancient communities have recently 
moved in whole or in part to Israel, so that the information is already outdated. 
The historical introduction to the work is most valuable as an illustration of the 
age and unique character of some of these communities. The general insecurity 
of all religious minorities in Moslem countries, with the exception of Turkey, is 
shown to be in part due to the present anti-western feeling in the region. To 
the geographer, the survey is useful for its statistics, a distribution map, and its 
description of the part played by the Jews in the social and economic life of the 
countries. As the literature on this subject is scattered, the bibliography 
provided is valuable, but more use could have been made of page references to 
works cited in the bibliography. C.G.S8. 


Map of Israel. The Jewish Chronicle. Scale: 1 in. to 4} mls. 
(1/285,120). Produced under the direction of Alexander Gross. 
London: Geographer’s Map Co., Ltd. 1951. 2/6. 


Large-scale maps showing the boundaries of Israel, the enlarged Kingdom of 
Jordan, and the much-discussed Gaza Strip are still rare. This map, on the 
somewhat unusual scale of 1/285,120, is most disappointing, and compares 
badly with the excellent maps published by the Survey of Palestine, and the 
new Survey of Israel. It suffers from most of the defects of the “ flat ” political 
map. There are no contours, few spot heights, roads are not classified, and 
only the more important permanent streams are marked. It shows the pro- 
visional boundaries, the United Nations partition decision, and most inhabited 
places ; but many new villages are omitted, and later boundary rectifications 
are not shown. All place names appear in a marginal index with a numbered 
and lettered grid reference, and there are rough street plans of Tel Aviv, Haifa, 
and Jerusalem. Colour is only used to show political affiliation. As a work of 
reference for place names it has some value. C.G.8. 


The Changing Map of Asia: A Political Geography. Edited by 
W.G. Fast and O. H. K. Spate. 14 x 22cms. x + 414 pp. London: 
Methuen & Co.,Ltd. 1950. 25/- 


The importance of Asia in the world to-day is generally recognised but, as 
the editors state in their preface, its “‘ infinitely serious and complex problems 
are too often discussed in terms of political personalities and popular movements 
only, against but a vague and shadowy background of landscapes and resources.”’ 
They therefore seek ‘‘ to present the setting of the stage, to give a fuller content 
to those names of peoples and of places which too often remain mere names in 
the headlines.”” This object has been most successfully attained and this book 
should prove of value, not only to geographers, but also to all who have any 
politieal or administrative responsibility for this part of the world. 
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The editors have themselves written an introductory section, “The Asian 
ackground,” and an epilogue, “‘ The Unity of Asia.”’ These form perhaps the 
most stimulating sections of the whole work as, for example, when the somewhat 
novel conclusion is reached that, viewing Asia from within outwards, the only 
real unity within the area, the one common denominator throughout Asiatic 
Asia, is poverty—especially agrarian poverty. 

The five other chapters, written by various authors, deal with the areas 
called in Fig. 1 “‘The Asian Realms,” namely South-west Asia, India and 
Pakistan, South-east Asia, the Far East, Soviet Asia, and High Asia. In each 
case the geographical and historical background is first considered and then 
various political and geopolitical matters are discussed, treatment and emphasis 
of the latter naturally varying for the different regions. 

This is an important and stimulating work. It is therefore unfortunate that 
it is not without frequent blemishes of style and syntax. It is also unfortunate, 
though inevitable, that since the changes implied in the title of this work are con- 
tinuing all the time, such a book as this begins to become out-of-date almost 
before it is published. This. however, should not seriously lessen its value, even 
though it seems somewhat strange in the light of recent events to read (page 47) 
that ‘‘ the withdrawal of American forces, in view of the success of Chinese 
Communism, might threaten an early ‘liquidation ’ of the south Korean admini- 
stration ’’ and (page 288) ‘“‘ Few boundaries have more explosive possibilities 
than the 38th parallel.” 1.S.M. 


Regionalism in America. Merrill Jensen (Editor). 16 x 24 em. 
xvi + 425 pp. Madison. University of Wisconsin Press. 1951. 
$6.50. 


This book, by about 20 authors. begins with an examination of the scheme 
often used in early books, of eastern (or northern), middle, and southern states, 
which, however, became complicated as the republic spread its power westwards. 
By about 1900 regions on a physiographic basis were being discussed, but groups 
of states remained important because so many statistics are collected on a state 
basis. It is said that government has about 108 schemes of regionalisation in 
use for different purposes, all having grown out of the original scheme of appeal 
courts. The region, defined by its possession of a fair degree of homogeneity of 
life in the broad sense, is shown to lend itself to research that is dynamic rather 
than to merely formal description, but no one scheme of regionalisation is likely to 
gain general acceptance. The middle of the book gives essays on a number of 
diverse regions, and that on the essential south will be found fascinating even if 
it does not quite face up to the colour troubles. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
gets a valuable chapter to itself. More interesting still are the sections on regional- 
ism in architecture, paintings, literature and speech. The heritages from Europe 
(portrait painting from Puritan and from Cavalier England as well as, in the 
Middle Atlantic region, from Holland) are the basis of American painting, later 
affected by cosmopolitanism from 19th century Paris as well as by local individual- 
ism which, in the famous case of Winslow Homer, was far from being provin- 
cialism. The half-timber house of Old England with its traditional “ fillings ’ of 
lath and plaster had to have a clap-board protection in New England to withstand 
the severe winter, and in this way there evolved the splendid tradition of the 
New England house set in an avenue of maples reddening to the Fall. Students 
with some knowledge of U.S.A. will enjoy this book as much as the reviewer has 
enjoyed it, without necessarily accepting all it has to say. 


H.J.F. 


Exploration and Discovery. H. J. Wood. 12 x19 cm. 192 pp. 
London: Hutchinson’s University Library. 1951. 8/6. 


_ In the short space of this book, the author has wisely set himself the task not 
of writing a continuous history of exploration, but of composing a series of essays 
on particular events and personalities in the story of geographical discovery 
This method suits some subjects, and the chapters on Cook and Humboldt, 
complete in themselves, read particularly well. Other episodes, however would 
benefit from a longer account. of their historical context and geographical 
significance. For example, the importance of Polo’s book is not made really 
clear, and the quite lengthy description of Ibn Battuta’s travels leaves no true 
idea of Arab achievements and shortcomings in the fields of navigation and 
overland travel. The charts of routes are useful, but the topographical maps 
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are not detailed enough to replace an atlas, and the space might have been 
better used with sketches on the style of Fig. 2, of outlines of famous world 
maps of various periods. On page 20, the reason why Ptolemy drew the known 
world too large is not made quite clear. It was simply due to the exaggeration 
of angular distances when converted from linear on an erroneously low estimate 
of the length of a degree of the meridian. For the rest, all information is full, 
accurate, and presented in a scholarly fashion ; differing theories are presented 
succinctly and fairly, and the author is clearly familiar with the latest researches 
in his subject. The following words are noted as misprinted : positions (p. 19), 
Paropamisus (p. 22), rhinoceros (p. 24), John de Plano Carpini (p. 33). 
W.C.B. 

Victoria’s Subjects Travelled. An Anthology. Herbert Van Thal 
(Editor). 14-5 x 22 em. 384 pp. London. Arthur Barker, Ltd. 
1951. 25/-. 

This anthology is described by the author as a tribute ‘‘ to a limited number 
of the great company of British men and women who travelled and explored 
between 1850 and 1900.” He finds this period ‘“‘ rich in names many of which 
have been neglected ”’ and is impressed by the part played by women; of 41 
extracts, 12 come from the works of women travellers. 

Mr. Van Thal has aimed at variety and has achieved his object with success. 
Several passages relate to varied aspects of town life—Sir William Butler on 
Paris, Amelia Edwards on Cairo, Constance Cumming on Canton, Anthony 
Trollope on Sydney, and Isabella Bishop on Seoul. There are extracts relating to 
travel in Greece, Italy, Spain and Portugal. By way of contrast we have H. E. 
Bates on Tuctina Indians in South America, J. Chalmers on the inhabitants of 
New Guinea and A. R. Wallace on the Dyaks of Borneo. Travel in Asia is well 
represented, as might be expected—the Americas, islands of the Pacific, and 
Africa receive slight treatment. 

Since the Editor aims at focusing attention on the obscure, it follows that 
some well-known explorers are omitted, but we have Samuel Baker on ‘“ Dead 
Cities of Ceylon,” and Richard Burton and Charles Doughty on Arabian topics, 
while Francis McClintock provides the only reference to polar travel. Within 
the limits he has set himself, Mr. Van Thal has produced a very readable book, 
competently edited, well illustrated. Biographical notes introduce each author. 

H.J.W. 


The University Ailas. George Goodall and H. C. Darby (Ed.). 
27:5 * 38 cm. xvi+ 96 + 36 (index) pp. London: George Philip 
and Son. 1948. 22/6. 


That a sixth edition of this well-known atlas has been called for is evidence 
of its wide usefulness. The particular merit that distinguishes it from other 
atlases continues to be the attention it gives to the basic distributions of aspects 
of climate, soil and vegetation that are important in the study of geography. 
Although one can fully endorse earlier commendations of this atlas there are 
certain amendments that would enhance its reputation even further. The 
detail shown on the structural sections on page 2 cannot be directly related to 
the accompanying structural map of Europe and since considerable geological 
knowledge is necessary for the understanding of the complex story they contain 
they could be omitted without loss. On some maps the layer colourmg is unsuc- 
cessful; on page 9 the fragments of pale yellow and green are not sufficiently 
distinet to mark and identify clearly the climatic regions; the hatching and 
cross-hatching on the red plates tends to be open and coarse and here a finer 
ruling would produce a more pleasing gradation of tint and would tend to 
avoid the heaviness which reduces the legibility of the names on the black plate, 
e.g., Switzerland on page 46; the green used for the 600-1,200 feet zone has in 
places almost the appearance of a fluorescent prominence, a particularly unpleasing 
example being found in the map of the North-East United States on page 88. 
The wealth of place names included in some maps has resulted in a heavy black 
plate, e.g., South-East England and the Midlands on pages 30 and 31, and Italy 
on page 54; on the other hand the map of West Central Europe on pages 48 
and 49 seems to be too open and in fact although on a scale of 1/2 million the 
detail is not significantly different from that contained in the map of Central 
Europe (page 46) on half that scale. Despite these criticisms the atlas maintains 
the solid worth of earlier editions and can be recommended as a most helpful 
and trustworthy vade mecwm. N.P. 
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Principles of Human Geography. Ellsworth Huntingdon. (6th 
Edition). 15-5 x 23-5 cm. xviii + 805 pp. London: Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd. 50/-. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1951. $6.25. 


This massive volume, weighing nearly a quarter of a stone, was first published 
in 1920 and has been repeatedly revised to meet the demands of American college 
students. The present revision is by Professor Earl B. Shaw. Leaving aside 
the question of whether it is any easier now than it was 30 years ago to define 
the principles of human geography, one feels the subject should have been 
tackled on its own merits. As it is, a good deal of space is devoted to sections on 
physical geography and there are chapters on regional geography at the end. 

The book is frankly American in outlook, but Europe comes a good second— 
one reads on the first page that ‘‘ the Scotch are tall, fair-headed, active and 
inventive ’’—and Asia a long way behind. The familiar map of civilisation 
shows that no part of Asia is more than medium in grade: one is left with the 
suspicion that this is related to the fact displayed on another map that the 
Asiatics have only one car to 1,250-1,750 people as against the American ratio 
of one to ten or less. The diligent reader will find much to question but also 
much to stimulate his interest in this always readable text. It is abundantly 
illustrated and provided with Questions, Exercises and Problems. 


Geography of Hunger. Josué de Castro. 14 x 22 cm. 285 pp. 
London: Messrs. Gollanez, Ltd. 1952. 18/-. 


This work may be regarded as a counter to the neo-Malthusian pronounce- 
ments of William Vogt on the problems of world population and food supply. 
After analysing the modern medical conception of hunger the author proceeds 
to examine its world distribution and then points to recent developments in the 
science of nutrition which lighten an otherwise dark and sordid picture. His 
optimism springs from the fact that, as a follower of Doubleday, he believes 
over-population to be an effect and not cause of hunger and that the creation 
of abundance by eradicating man-made scarcity will lead to a reduction in 
human fertility. This he supports by medical evidence on the action of 
oestrogens in the blood stream of under-nourished populations. There is 
throughout a tendency to neglect the social controls of reproduction and to 
over-emphasise the influence of colonial land utilisation in hunger creation, but 
the book is nevertheless a stimulating reminder of the primary task confronting 
all mankind irrespective of political and racial colour. 

W.K. 
Insects as Human Food. F. 8. Bodenheimer. 20-75 x 15:5 cm. 
352 pp. The Hague: W. Junk. 1951. N.P. 


Professor Bodenheimer has given us a volume remarkable for the vast array 
of material collected from a variety of publications to illustrate his somewhat 
unusual subject. He draws attention to the basic importance of insects as a 
necessary part of the foods of many societies, from prehistoric to modern times. 
Many primitive peoples in Africa, Asia and America to-day, especially in tropical 
regions, live on unbalanced diets or are underfed. This deficiency is often 
regarded as the main reason for the prevalent low standards of life. Gathering 
insects helps to supplement serious deficiencies of diet, sometimes at regular 
seasonal intervals, and sometimes only in times of emergency, as during pro- 
longed droughts. The utilisation of insects is regarded by the author as an 
instinctive and welcomed response to physiological needs for proteins and 
animal fats, and not merely as a type of food adopted only as a last resort when - 
all else fails. 

He quotes striking evidence of the food value of insects. The considerable 
dietary significance, for instance, of ants in intertropical Africa, is appreciated 
when we learn that 100 gr. of fried termite yield 561 calories, apart from their 
value as a food with a high fat and 36% protein content ; these considerations 
put termites among the richest of foods, approaching ground nuts in dietary 
value. Locusts (which we tend to think of primarily as a menace to food 
resources) appear also in some circumstances as a valuable and highly nutritive 
food resource widely enjoyed and taken in large quantities by many peoples. 

The value in such ways of a variety of insect foods is considered with reference 
to the diets of primitive peoples in Australia, Africa, Asia and the Americas. 
The book is a reference work for those interested in this subject, and includes 
no less than 20 pages of bibliography, whilst the 330 pages of text are packed 
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with information not readily available under one cover elsewhere, thus forming 
a useful chapter in the study of the ecology of man. 
A.Gt. 


Fishing in Many Waters. James Hornell. 17-5 « 24-5 cm.) xv + 
210 pp. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1950. 30,-. 


This book, published posthumously, and written for a variety of readers, 
should have a special interest for teachers of geography as a reference work 
illustrating the arts and crafts of fishing among primitive and other societies in 
many parts of the world. It has the additional merit of lavish illustration by 
beautiful photographs and very clear line drawings. Much information is 
assembled that is not readily accessible elsewhere, and the collected studies 
not only make good reading but afford opportunities for considering compara- 
tively techniques associated with fish trapping, baiting, poisoning, diving, and 
the use in fishing of the bow, crossbow and blowgun, etc. In every case the 
detailed descriptions are based on the author’s personal observations made 
during expeditions in Negro Africa, India, Ceylon, the Far East and South Seas, 
amongst other regions visited and described. The result is to give a selected 
record of human skills, ingenuity and patience in crafts some of whose origins 
go far back in human history, and in this sense the book makes a useful contri- 
bution to the study of material cultures. : A.Gt. 


Everything has a History. J.B.S. Haldane. 22 x I4 cm. 292 pp. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1951. 16/-. 


This volume consists of a collection of over 60 brief scientific essays which 
have previously appeared in such journals as the Daly Worker and British Ally. 
Most of the essays are little more than three pages in length. One longer essay 
of 18 pages on “‘ Human Evolution’ was originally delivered as a lecture at 
Princeton University. The author states that “ the central idea running through 


‘the book is that everything has a history, often a very strange one, and that 


most things have a future, often a very strange one too.’ This theme is clear 
eneugh in the essays on geological subjects which are grouped together in the 
two earlier parts of the book, but it is not so evident in the essays dealing with 
weather and astronomy. 

It is not surprising, in view of Professor Haldane’s main interests, that the 
zoological essays are the most stimulating and original in the whole collection. 
The author is able to present the results of complicated scientific research with 
absolute precision but in clear and non-technical language. Half a dozen short 
essays on great scientists precede two longer ones under the heading ‘‘ Contro- 
versial.”” These two essays attack the views of Mr. C. 8. Lewis. Professor 
Haldane, in his preface, foresees that some readers “ will regard these articles as 
in bad taste.” It is highly probable that many will do so, but a further objection 
to these two essays is that they spoil the unity of the book. 

The versatility of the author in handling such a diverse range of scientific 
subjects is amazing, but the frequent introduction of controversial political and 
economic issues into lucid scientific discussions will be found tiresome by many 
readers. E.W.G. 


Tne Teaching of Pre-History in Schools. Historical Association 
Pamphlet No. 4. Dina Portway Dobson. 14 X 21-5 cm. 22 pp. 
London: George Philip and Sons. 1951. 1/6. 


This Historical Association pamphlet is largely devoted to a summary of 
British prehistory which, though notably free from jargon, is over-simplified 
and sometimes misleading. The initial halting progress of peaceable megalith 
builders from one anchorage to the next can hardly be described as ‘“ one 
invasion from Spain and Portugal and another from Brittany.’ It could, 
though, be explained as exploration in the family coracle or dug-out. The 
pamphlet takes note of loans by Museums Schools Services and advises much 
handling of specimens. The making of models and pottery is advocated. All 
this is good civilised prehistory for the good civilised child. The less good 
might like to be interred with appropriate grave-goods as crouched burials 
between four desk lids or, as Romans, storm the British-held ramparts of the 
nearest Iron-Age camp. Energy expended in trees and woodlands could be 
canalised into prehistoric ways. Playing ape-men is less dangerous than selecting 
“in a class in a school .. . the main racial types of which the population is 
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made up.” Fresh air, muddy shoes on active feet, a 23-inch map and a child’s 
imagination are a powerful combination when turned on to the traces of early 
man in our landscape. But these, of course, are employed in the teaching of 
prehistory out of school. Should it not be fostered indoors ? There is too much 
stress here on cramming heads with facts and storage cupboards with models, 
and too few suggestions for field work in a subject in which many children fired 
by lively teaching in schools, have already made their own open-air a 


Finding Out. The Discovery Books Series. O. Garnett. 15-5 
20-5 em. xv + 160 pp. Oxford. Basil Blackwell & Co., Ltd. 1 
5/3. 

This class textbook is uniform in size and format with the first of the series : 
Looking and Doing. It is strongly bound in cloth, uses large clear type and con- 
tains 128 excellent half-tone pictures and 36 maps and diagrams. Finding Out 
is intended for use with the second junior school year to bridge the gap between 
large-scale local maps and maps of the British Isles. This is achieved by using 
such topics as letters, seaside places, bridges, railways, and the river Thames, 
which may arise out of local studies and lead further afield. It is thus shown how, 
by using the children’s local and holiday experiences, and by the very careful 
selection and skilled use of pictures and maps, the children can be helped to 
‘imagine accurately ”’ places they have not seen. 

This series forms a most important contribution to the practice of geography 
teaching. It is not just “‘ another series ’’ of geography texts but the application 
in textbook form of the principles so clearly and fully treated in the author’s 
Fundamentals of School Geography. This latter book, first published in 1934 has 
had a very great influence in the methods of teaching geography in junior schools 
and many of its easier applications have become common practice in most 
schools. Hitherto it has not been easy, even for specialist teachers, to find 
the right kind of pictorial materials or strike quite the right note in applying these 
fundamentals. The “‘ Things to Do” at the end of each chapter are an essential 
part of the book, for it is what the child does which matters most. The book 
provides a reference volume suited to his age, and takes into account his hunger 
for detail and his desire to discover and experiment, to collect, to draw and so on. 
The topics are not restricted to the purely geographical but follow the natural 
interests of the child. Tool knowledge and vocabulary are being carefully extended 
throughout. And nothing of this is done in a vague or optimistic way : it is the 
result of many years of practical trial in many classrooms. 

The pictorial illustrations merit especial comment, since every illustration 
has its carefully designed part to play. The two pictures of Louisa Bay, Broad- 
stairs showing conditions at high and low tide, and the juxtaposition of a picture 
of the train arrival indicator at Euston with a map of the lines served, are exam- 
ples of the way in which illustrations are used to provoke really profitable child 
activity. None of the five pictures of the Forth Bridge could have been omitted 
without loss ; the five together are more than five times as valuable as any one. 
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The Homeland : Great Britain and Ireland. The Charter Geograph- 
ies. R. W. Brooker. 13-5 X 20 cm. 317 pp. London. G. G. 
Harrap & Co., Ltd. 1950. 8/6. 


Many books dealing with the British Isles have been published recently, but 
this book is an attempt to break away from the strictly regional approach, partly 
by grouping regions with common industrial or farming interests together, and 
partly by general chapters on structure, climate and vegetation. Many teachers 
have felt the need for such an attitude and, considering the price of this book 
may choose to use the book for more than one school year. : 
_ The reviewer feels that the book, with its dual approach, attempts too much 
in its 300 pages, with a consequent loss of detail. The style is very readable and 
suitable for use by pupils of 133-15} years in the Senior Modern schools. Many 
illustrations are disappointing ; some would be worthy of more study if they 
were clearer ; others occupy space that might more profitably have been given to 
better-chosen views or an occasional block-diagram. 


L.J.C.H. 
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GENERAL GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
GEOGRAPHICAL GLOSSARY COMMITTEE, GJ, Dec. ’51, Mar. °52.—Some 
Definitions in the Vocabulary of Geography. D. HERBERTSON, SR, °46.— 
Life of Frédéric Le Play. W. HOLFORTH, TPR, ’51.—Qualifications for Town 
and Country Planners. O. J. R. HOWARTH, SGM, Dec. *51.—Centenary of 
Section E (Geography) in the British Association. M. V. MINORSKY, BE, 
Nov. ’51.—Géographes et voyageurs musulmans. J. R. WHITAKER, J of G, 
Feb. ’52.—Conservation and the college professor. 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY AND CARTOGRAPHY. M. C. GOOD- 
MAN, J of G, Jan. °52.—Recent maps of interest to teachers of geography. 
F. KRAMER, J of G, Jan. °52.—Map mounting procedure. A. K. PHILBRICK, 
and H. M. MAYER, J of G, Dec. ’51.—Technique for visual examination of 
association of aerial patterns. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. J. BLACHE, RGA, Pt. I, °52.—Sculpture 
glaciaire. C. E. P. BROOKS, MO, Apr. ’51.—Oceans through the ages. I. 
LEIVISKA, F, ’51.—Drei eiszeitliche Randmorinen. E. LISITZIN, F, ’50—51.— 
A brief report on the scientific results of the hydrological expedition to the 
Archipelago and Alands Sea in the year 1922. H. VARYNEN, T, °51.—Genesis 
of the earth’s crust. J.T. WILSON, PRST, °51.—On the growth of continents. 


CLIMATE. P. ESTIENNE, RGA, Pt. II, ’52.—Probléme des variations 
climatiques en pays tempéré. (EK). S. P. JACKSON, SAGJ, Sept. ’51.—Climates 
of Southern Africa. J. A. PRESCOTT, J. A. COLLINS and G. R. SHIRPUR- 
KAR, GR, Jan. °52.—Comparative climatology of Australia and Argentina. 
J. R. VILLMOW, A of G, Mar. °52.—The Képpen Da/Db boundary in the E. 
United States. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. G. BARDET, TPR, Oct. ’51.—Social topography. 
H. J. FLEURE, BE, Nov. *51.—Geographical distribution of the major religions. 
A. JARCHO and A. van BURKALOW, GR, Apr. °52.—Geographical study of 
‘Swimmers’ Itch”? in the United States and Canada. R. C. KLOVE, EG, 
Apr. °52.—The definition of standard metropolitan areas. J. LEIGHLEY, 
GR, Jan. ’52.—Population and settlement ; some recent Swedish studies. J. M. 
MAY, GR, Apr. °52.—Map of the world distribution of Dengue and Yellow 
Fever.* J. M. MAY, GR, Jan. °52.—Map of the world distribution of Helmin- 
thiases.¥ RK. NUMELIN, T, °51.—Sociologie et anthropologie sociale. (F). 
R. PEATIE, J of G, Dec. ’50.—Are you a Malthusian? C. TUNNARD, TPR 
Oct. °51.—Creative urbanism. : 

_ POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. J. R. BECK, J of G, Mar. ’51.—Global distribu- 
tion of primary governmental types. S. W. BOGGS, GR, Apr. ’51.—National 
claims in adjacent seas. 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. H. ASCHMANN, EG, Apr. ’52.—A consumer 
oriented classification of the products of tropical agriculture. N. A. BENGTSON 
J of G, Dec. ’50.—Petroleum in relation to current problems—I. Should American 
petroleum imports be restricted? O. BRENDL, BE, Nov. ’51.—Définition et 
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taches de la géographie économique moderne. I. HUSTICH, F, ’50-’51 ; T, °50.— 
Yields of cereals in Finland and the recent climatic fluctuation. M. E. LEMAIRE, 
J of G, Dec. °50.—Manioc. P. VEYRET, RGA, Pt. I. *52.—L’élevage et le 
milieu naturel. 

TEACHING. E. E. EISEN, J of G, Dec. ’51.—Geography of Education. 
B. FINE, J of G, Nov. *51.—U.S. College students “flunk” in knowledge of 
geography. L. B. JAMES, J of G, Dec. ’51.—Teaching of hypothetical maps. 
R. M. JUNGE, J of G, Nov. ’51.—Geography in the High Schools of Michigan. 
D. LANDY, J of G, Nov. ’51.—Need content be sacrificed ? M. V. PHILLIPS, 
J of G, Nov. °51.—Pennsylvania’s Geography Course of Study—Grades 7 to 12. 

POLAR REGIONS. H. I. DREVER and P. J. WYLLIE, SGM, Apr. ’51.— 
Scottish expedition to the Rink Glacier, West Greenland. B. FRISTRUP, GR, 
Jan. °52.—Danish expedition to Peary Land, 1947-1950. V. E. FUCHS, GJ, 
Dec. °51.—Exploration in British Antarctica. G. HATTERSLEY-SMITH, 
AJ, May ’51.—King George Island. E. KNUTH, GJ, Mar. ’52.—Danish Expedi- 
tion to Peary Land, 1947-49. 

BRITISH ISLES. A. BAILEY, TPR, Jan. ’51.—The origin and growth of 
Southport. R. BRADBURY, TPR, Apr. ’51.—The technique of municipal 
housing in England. A. COLEMAN, PGA, Pt. I, ’52.—Development of the 
Lower Stour, Kent. H.C. DARBY, GJ, Dec. ’51.—Changing English Landscape. 
T. EASTWOOD, PGA, Pt. I, ’52.—Geological Survey of coalfields : a report on 
progress. K. C. EDWARDS, TPR, July °51.—Corby—a new town in the Mid- 
lands. A. M. FERRAR, GJ, Mar. ’51.—Soundings in Bala Lake. J. B. 
FLEMING and F. H. W. GREEN, SGM, Apr. ’52.—Relations between country 
and town in Scotland. E. W. GILBERT, GJ, Mar. ’52.—English conurbations 
in the 1951 Census. W. A. HANCE, HG, Jan. ’52.—Crofting in the outer Hebrides. 
D. R. MACGREGOR, SGM, Apr. ’52.—The Devon Valley : Problems of land use 
and water supply. A. G. OGILVIE, SGM, Apr. ’52.—Co-operative research on 
S.E. Scotland. N. J. G. POUNDS, EG, Jan. ’*52.—China clay industry of south- 
west England. K. WALTON, SGM, Apr. ’52.—Climate and famines in Scotland. 
H. P. WHITE, SGM, Dec. ’51.—Rural problems in the border countries. G. 
WILSON, PGA, Pt. I, °52.—Influence of rock structures on coast-line and cliff 
development, Tintagel, North Cornwall. 

EUROPE. L. AARIO, F, ’51.—Inner differentiation of the large cities of 
Finland. H. W. AHLMANN, GA, Aug. °51.—Scientific investigations in the 
Kebnekajse Massif, Swedish Lappland. I. General outline of the investigations 
in 1949-51. V. ARMIGNACCO, RGI, Dec. ’ 51.—Insediamento e dimora rurale 
nel’alto bacino del Bradano. (E). G. BARBIERI, RGI, Dec. ’51.—Precipi- 
tazioni nel gruppo del Gran Paradiso. (E). P. BERNARD, RGA, Pt. I, ’52.— 
Exemple d’industrie dispersée en milieu rural; deux vallées du Bas-Dauphine : 
La Biévre et le Liers. G. M. FOSTER, GR, Apr. ’52.—The Feixes of Ibiza. F. 
GREAUME, RGA, Pt. I, ’52.—Tendances nouvelles de l’agriculture en Valloire. 
H. HAUSEN, AG, Vol. 12, °51.—Ground water conditions in the Canary Islands 
and their irrigation cultures. I. HELA, T, ’51.—Variations in sea-level and land 
upheaval on the boundaries of Finnish territorial waters. (E). F. H. JOHAN- 
SSON, GA, Aug. ’51.—Scientific investigations in the Kebnekajse Massif, Swedish 
Lappland. II. Petrology and tectonics of the Kebnekajse region and their 
morphological importance. M. KAASINEN, T, ’51.—Kero-tops and kuru- 
valleys of Pallastunturi fjeld. (E). C. L. LAGERCRANTZ, T, °51.—Geo- 
morphology of Enontekis, Lapland. (E). A. LAZIC, BGB, °51.—Hydrographical 
régime of the river Pek, N. E. Serbia (HE). H. MARUSZCZAK, AUCS, Vol. V, 
*50.—Jurassic rendzinas in the vicinity of Przemysl. (E).* W. R. MEAD, 
GJ, Mar. ’52.—Finnish Karelia: An international borderland. J. E. MOJSKI, 
AUCS, Vol. V, ’50.—Asymetry of slopes in valleys of the Bystrzyca-river basin. 
(E). V. OKKO, T, ’51.—Icelandic glaciers. R. PEATTIE, J of G, Dec. ’51.— 
Range of classical Greek trade. S. RAJICEVIC, BGB, ’51.—Village de Virak. (F). 
V. ROSSI, T, ’51.—Ilmala Observatory 40 years old. (E). J. S. ROUCEK, 
J of G, ’51.—Geopolitics of Greenland. A. A. SANTTI, F, ’51.—Hafen an der 
Kokeméenjoki-Miindung (Finland). L. M. SOMMERS, J of G, Nov. ’51.— 
More og Romsdal County, Norway: Population distribution. S. THORARIN- 
SSON, GA, Aug. ’51.—Laxargljufur and Laxarhraum): a tephrochronological 
study. J. TRIFUNOSKI, BGB, *51.—Ville de Presevo. (F). M. VANNI, 
RGI, Dec. ’51.—Vita pastorale nella Valtournanche. (E). R. E. WYCHERLEY, 
TPR, July, ’51.—Hellenic Cities. R. E. WYCHERLEY, TPR, Oct. ’51.— 
Hellenistic Cities. K. WILGATOWA, AUCS, Vol. V, ’50.—Analysis of the geo- 
graphic position of Sandormierz. (E). 
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ASIA. J. E. BRUSH, GR, Jan. ’52.—Iron and steel industry in India. 
A. CUTSHALL, EG, Jan. °52.—Problems of landownership in the Philippine 
Islands. L. EN-LAN, EG, Jan. ’52.—Ho-Si Corridor. §. ERINC and N. 
TUNCDILEK, GR, Apr. ’52.—The agricultural regions of Turkey. M. E. S. 
GHALLAB, BE, Nov. ’51.—Constant and variable factors in the inter-relations 
between the Judaea Plateau and the maritime plain of Palestine. N. GHOSH, 
CGR, Dec. ’51.—Transport in Bengal. 8. GHOSH, CGR, Dec. ’51.—Geographical 
study of some problems of the Khasi Hills. N.S. GINSBURG, GR, Jan. ’52.— 
China’s changing political geography. M. HERZOG, AJ, Nov. ’51.—Annapurna. 
J. HUNT, AJ, Nov. ’51.—Mountains of the near East. V. KATKOFF, EG, 
Apr. °52.—Flounder industry of the Soviet Far East. W. KIRK, SGM, Dec. 
°51.—Indian Ocean community. G. M. LEES and N. L. FALCON, GJ, Mar. 
”52,.—Geographical history of the Mesopotamian Plain. H. St. J. B. PHILBY, 
GJ, Dec. *51.—Lost ruins of Quraiya. K. B. ROY, CGR, Dec. *51.—Hirakud 
dam project. V.I. SEVIAN, BE, Nov. ’51.—Economic utilization and develop- 
ment of the water resources of the Euphrates and Tigris. S. SINHA, CGR, 
Dec. ’51.—Weekly market at Bamni, a village in south Manbhum. J. P. TREM- 
BLAY, GR, Apr. ’52.—Water and waterways in Levant. G. T. TREWARTHA, 
A of G, Mar. ’52.—Chinese cities—origins and functions. 


AFRICA. J. CHARDONNET, BE, Nov. °51.—Expansion industrielle 
du Maroc. F. DEBENHAM, GJ, Mar. ’52.—Kalahari of to-day. P. H. DOPP, 
BE, Nov. ’51.—Caire vu par les voyageurs occidentaux du Moyen Age. T. J. D. 
FAIR, SAGJ, Sept. ’51.—Sections and regions in South Africa in relation to 
planning. H. A. R. GIBBS, UE, Mar. ’52.—Egypt. G. HUGGINS, UE, Mar. 
*52.—Southern Rhodesia. G. H. T. KIMBLE, GR, Jan. ’52.—Tropical Africa in 
transition. E. 8. MUNGER, EG, Apr. ’52.—African coffee on Kilimanjaro: a 
Chagga kihamba. G. W. MURRAY, BE, Nov. ’51.—Christian settlement at 
Qattar. G. W. MURRAY, GJ, Dec. ’51.—Egyptian climate: historical outline. 
J. RICHARD-MOLARD, RGA, Pt. I, ’52.—Perspectives d’une Afrique nouvelle. 
P. SCOTT, SAGJ, Sept. ’51.—Development of the northern coalfields. P. 
SCOTT, GJ, Dec. ’51.—Land policy and the native population of Swaziland. 
M. 8. TAALJAARD, SAGJ, Sept. ’°51.—Morphological and hydrological aspects 
of the Tulbagh—Swellendam mountain foreland ; social and economic signifi- 
cance of the surface-water resources. B. F. THOMAS, GR, Apr. ’52.—Modern 
trans-Saharan routes, S. V. TROMP, BE, Nov. °51.—Preliminary compilation 
of the macro-stratigraphy of Egypt. 


N. AMERICA. J. W. ALEXANDER, EG, Apr. °52.—Industrial expansion 
in the United States, 1939-1947. J. W. ALEXANDER, A of G, Mar. -’?52.— 
Rockford, Ill. ; a medium-sized manufacturing city. J. E. BECHT, J of G, 
Dec. ’51.—** Turning Tows ” on the IIlinois-Mississippi waterway. W.CALEF, 
EG, Apr. °52.—Problems of grazing administration in the basins of S. Wyoming. 
E. VAN CLEEF, GR, Apr. ’52.—Finnish settlement in Canada. H. F. GREGOR, 
GR, Jan. ’52.—Southern California: water problem in the Oxnard area. M. I. 
HASSAN, BE, Nov. ’51.—Land use survey of dairying in N.E. United States. 
G. W. HEWES, EG, Jan. ’52.—Fisheries of northwestern North America. L. 
HEWES and P. E. FRANDSON, A of G, Mar. ’52.—Occupying the wet prairie : 
artificial drainage in Story County, Iowa. R. M. HIGHSMITH, JR. and E. E. 
MILLER, EG, Jan. ’52.—Open field farming in the Yakima Valley, Washington. 
I. HUSTICH, AG, Vol. 12, ’°51.—Lichen Woodlands in Labrador : importance as 
winter pastures for domesticated reindeer. R. L. IVES, J of G, Dec, ’50.— 
Puerto Penasco, Sonora. J. L. JENNINGS, GR, Apr. °52.—Erosive forces 
in the physiography of W. Arctic Canada. B. H. KIZER, TPR, July 51.— 
Regional planning in the Columbia River area. G. LANGDON, HG, Jan. °52.— 
Delimiting the main line district of Philadelphia. I. A. MOKE, EG, Apr. °52.— 
Canning in Springdale, N.W. Arkansas. A. RODGERS, GR, Jan. ’52.—Indus- 
trial inertia—a major factor in the location of the steel industry in the United 
States. B. E. THOMAS, A of G, Mar. °52.—California—Nevada Boundary. 
8. 8S. VISHER, A of G, Mar. ’51.—Social geography of Indiana. 


LATIN AMERICA. J. P. AUGELLI, J of G, Jan. ’52.—Rural settlement 
types of interior Puerto Rico: upper Loiza basin. R. E. CRIST, EG Apr 
*52.—Cultural dichotomy in Hispaniola. ©. F. JONES and P. C. MORRISON, 
EG, Jan. °52.—Evolution of the banana, industry of Costa Rica. I. W. 
KNOBLOCH, J of G, Feb. °52.—Barranca de Cobre. J. J. PARSON, GR 
Jan. °52._Settlement of the Sint Valley, Colombia. ‘ : 
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Secretary: Mr. J. B. Goopson (M.), Oakwood, 13, St. Andrews Avenue, Colchester. 
Committee: Misses E. A. Brown (G.), L. M. Buppen (G.), P. Currine (M.), Mrs. D. R- 
MARTIN (M.), Messrs. G. A. BUNKER, R. Cox (G.), L. B. CUNDALL (G.), R. J. Evans 
(G.), A. J. GARRETT (M.), G. A. GERMAN (G.), P. R. HEATON (G.), N. K. Horrocks 
(G.), W. H. Hoy (M.), L. J. Jay (G.);H. J. Lowe (M.), J. H. McBripk (G.), J. A. 
McIver (G.), E. F. Mirus (T.), J. A. Morris (G.), M. Murpuy (M.), S.°D. NrcHoLis 
(G.), J. C. Parrack (G.), G. H. Skinner (M.), L. S. SucGaTE (G.). 
(G.—Grammar School. M.—Modern School. T.—Technical School.) 
TRAINING COLLEGES SECTION COMMITTEE : 
Chairman: Mr. D. W. SHAVE. 
Vice-Chairman: Dr. G. M. HickmMan. 
Secretary: Miss R. F. Carr, 7, Denbigh Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 
Committee : Misses O. GARNETT, M. McCriricx, M. THompson, I. V. Younc, Messrs. 
E. B. Dozsson, C. L. Heywoop, R. C. HoNEyBoneE, B. S. Koperson, H. L. Wippup. 
STANDING COMMITTEES : 
STANDING COMMITTEE FOR ViIsuAL AIDS IN THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY : 
Chairman: Mr. R. C. HONEYBONE. 

Secretary: Mr. E. F. Mixxis, 29, Egmont Road, Easebourne, near Midhurst, Sussex. 
Committee: Misses P, JEFFERY, M. Stmpson, Mrs. M. Lone, Messrs. A. ARKINSTALL, 
T. Brown, G. CAMBELL, G. J. Cons, P. R. Heaton, J. C. PARRACK, F. A. RING. 
STANDING COMMITTEE FOR URBAN SPHERES OF INFLUENCE ?: 

Chairman: Mr. A. E. SMAILEs. 
Committee: Dr. H. E. Bracrty, Mr. G. E. Hutcuincs. 


Full Membership: This is open to all who are interested tn Geography or in 
Education, and entitles members to the privileges of receiving the magazine, Geography 
(formerly The Geographical Teacher), post free, four times per year, and of using the 
library (postal or personal) which contains 8,200 books, 1,418 volumes of journals and 
3,100 lantern slides.. On postal library loans members pay postage both ways. The Life 
composition fee is £10. The subscription for annual membership is 12/6, due on rst 
September, 1952, following the change in the membership year (see Association Notes, 
Vol. XXXVI, March, 1951, p. 60) ; this Subscription covers the period September, 1951 
to August, 1952. Subscriptions paid after June 30th are allocated to the following year. 
Members joining between 1st March and 30th June may, if they wish, pay a subscription 
of 6/6 ; they will then receive only the last two numbers of Geography for the current year. 


Branch Membership : Local Branches may charge a fee to members participating in 
their activities; this fee is additional to the above-mentioned subscriptions. 


Student Membership : Students in universities and training colleges and senior pupils 
in secondary schools may be enrolled as members at a specially reduced rate; only 
bona fide students may benefit by this. Applications should be accompanied by a 
certificate of studentship. Further details may be obtained from the Assistant Secretary. 


School Membership: Special attention is drawn to the arrangements whereby a 
college or school may subscribe to receive Geography and to use the Library, paying 
£1 5s. per year, and having the right to borrow six books at a time, the school paying 
postage both ways. Responsibility for the loans must be undertaken by the Principal, 
Head or recognised lecturer or teacher. 


Cheques and postal orders in payment of subscriptions should be crossed and made 
payable to the Geographical Association. They should be sent to the Assistant Secretary, 
Geographical Association, c/o The Park Branch Library, Duke Street, Sheffield, 2. 
Branch members may pay their full subscriptions through their local branch secretary 


or treasurer. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF A STANDARD WORK 


Groundwork of 
Modern Geography 


by A. WILMORE, D.Sc., revised throughout by E. R. PAYNE, 
M.Sc., Lecturer in the University of Birmingham 


This standard book has for long been indispensable to advanced 
students. It has now been thoroughly revised and brought 
up-to-date. While the structure of the book remains sub- 
stantially the same, some chapters have been almost entirely 
rewritten and additions and alterations have been made to 
many others chapters. The book has been entirely re-set. 
The bibliographies have been revised and much extended. 
All the original plates have been replaced and several new text- 
figures included. Examination questions from recent papers 
replace the old ones in the appendix. 


Demy 8vo. 402 pages. 20s. net. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., PORTUGAL ST., W.C.2. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The following may be obtained from the Assistant Secretary, Geographical Association, 
c/o The Park Branch Library, Duke Street, Sheffield, z. 
1. Local Studies. Revised and enlarged edition (1949) prepared by members of the 
Secondary Schools Section Committee. Price 3/—, post free; if supplied 
through a bookseller, 3/3. 


2. Geography in the Primary School. 1949. Prepared by a sub-committee of the 
Primary Schools and the Training College Section Committees. Out of print. 
New edition to be published during the Autumn Term, 1952. 

3. Geography in the Secondary School. With special reference to the Secondary Modern 


School. 1952. Prepared by members of the Executive Committee. Price 2/-, 
post free: if supplied through a bookseller, 2/3. 


4, Set of 6 O.S. Maps (4th edition) of contrasted areas, with National Grid on 2. 
Size 15 X 12 in. 4/6 for a single set, 4/3 per set if bought in quantity; if 
supplied through a bookseller 4/9 for a single set, 4/6 per set if bought’in 
quantity: (Cairngorms, South Downs, Mid-Severn Valley, South Wales 
Valleys ; water and contour only of the last two). 

(Geological maps and Sets of pictures which formerly accompanied these 
teaching sets of O.S. map extracts are at present out of print ; no reprinting 
date can yet be given.) 

5. Seven Lamps of Geography. An appreciation of the teaching of Sir Halford J. 
Mackinder. E, W. Gilbert. Reprinted from Geography, vol. XXXVI, part I, 
1951. Price 1/6, post free. 

6. The Study of Diurnal Temperature Changes. A. Garnett. Reprinted from 
Geography, vol. XXXVII, Part I, 1952. Price od. 

47. Careers Memorandum. 3d., post free. 

8. Class and Reference books in Geography for Form VI. 8d., post free. 


Lantern Slide Catalogue Sheets with Notes (53 sets). Price for the set, 9/-, 
including postage. Single Catalogue Sheets, 7d. Lists of Sets of Slides free if 
stamped addressed envelope is sent. 


ro, Current list of back numbers of Geographical Teacher and Geography available 
for purchase. 3d., post free. 
Water and contour “ pulls ” of 3 in., 1 in. and 24 in. maps can be ordered from the 
O.S. by the G.A. on request. For details, enquire from the Assistant Secretary. 
University Scholarships and Entrance Reauirements: leaflet withdrawn for 
revision. 


